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Reports from 
Washington are con- 
flicting as to what 
effect the federal 
government’s__reor- 
ganization plans will have on the telephone 
business. 

One day it is said that communications 
will constitute one of the proposed four 
divisions under the Department of Com- 
merce and include the telephone, the radio 
and the telegraph. The next day the pic- 
ture changes, and the discussion centers 
entirely around transportation facilities, 
ignoring the telephone and telegraph alto- 
gether. 

Meanwhile telephone men are carrying 
on. meeting their peculiar problems and, 
as always, trying to give the public ade- 
quate service. 

* * * * 

Representatives of both groups are at 
Washington keeping a vigilant watch on 
the maneuvers of those in authority who 
are working out the jig-saw puzzle in- 
volved in re-arranging the various regu- 
latory commissions so as to cut down gov- 
ernment expenses. 

These telephone representatives are en- 
gaged in an important task. They are will- 
ing to cooperate in reducing taxes—as who 
is not?—but they also have an essential 
Mission in seeing that their industry is 
fully protected. 

* * *k * 


} 


The history and accomplishments of the 
telephone business since it was taken over 
by the government during the war—and 
turned back in 1919—have been such as to 


merit favorable consideration of its pro- 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


posals relative to its future regulation and 
control. 

Back in those days of government con- 
trol the telephone business accepted the 
conditions imposed on it by war emergency 
and carried on in strict accordance with 
Other 


conformed to war control, but waxed rich 


federal requirements. industries 
on “cost plus” contracts, paid for by bil- 
lions of Liberty bonds. 

Then, as now, service companies were 
restricted to a reasonable return on their 


investment. While in control of the tele- 








“The New Deal”; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically ? 
By Let’s Sotverr. 

Is the telephone worker interested in his 
work? Most executives believe he is—but 
many workers and some executives claim 
that practically no effort has been made to 
interest the worker in his work. 

Why does the average employe put no 
greater efforts into his employment? 

An answer of an employe is that the 
executives offering him employment are 
doing much to hinder his efforts. ‘“Monot- 
ony kills initiative,”’ says the Oracle, “and 
some employes feel that interest in them, 
and the work they perform, by the execu- 
tives is greatly overbalanced by the mo- 
notony. 

“But thinking employes are really in- 
terested in their work; if not, they change 
it for work in which they can become in- 
terested. They realize quickly conditions 
that make for dissatisfaction and endeavor 
tc change or overcome them.” 








phone lines, govern- 
ment officials found 
it necessary in many 
cases to adjust rates 
to insure this reason- 
able return,’ which produced one favorable 
result for the companies. 

There is, however, a well-grounded prej- 
udice against increased governmental con- 
trol, and it is to be hoped that the telephone 
representatives at Washington are success- 
ful in protecting operating companies from 
oppressive measures. 

Now’s the Time to Buy. 

Supposing a penny were set aside in a 
national fund for every word that has been 
written and spoken about the business de- 
pression in the last three years. If a per 
capita distribution were made of such a 
fund, we would all have plenty of money 
and be on our way to prosperity, for the 
literary and verbal outpouring about the 
business slump has been overwhelming. 

Most of the discussion about the hard 
times has been of the “blah, blah” order, 
but still of interest—largely because the 
subject is so tremendously important. 

In a recent article in Gas Age-Record, 
Floyd W. Parsons had something to say 
that is worth passing along. He starts off 
rather pessimistically, but the finish is good. 
Read it—it will encourage you because it is 
sensible. 

He says in part: 

“There is no need kidding ourselves into 
believing that our nation is not badly off, 
so far as the paralysis of effort is con- 
cerned. We have been the victims of an 
absurd system based on using Nineteenth 


Century policies and practices to run a 
Twentieth Century civilization. 
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In many high places there has been a 
complete absence of human understanding, 
sympathy for the downtrodden and per- 
sonal responsibility. Business codes in va- 
rious fields of enterprise, especially in bank- 
ing and speculation, have been of a low 
order. Almost everywhere self-interest 
has been the chief determinant in the de- 
velopment of plans. 

But we still have the ‘makings’ for a 
new and far more substantial period of 
prosperity. The things we bragged about 
so loudly a few years ago are still listed 
among our assets. We are not an Italy, 
France, Germany or England, all of which 
nations are possessed of limited natural 
resources. We are not a Russia that rules 
with tyranny, taking away from the worker 
all incentive for superior individual effort, 
nor a Japan run by militarists, nor a China, 
void of self-government and cursed with 
illiteracy. 

On the other hand, ours is the best- 
equipped nation on earth, blessed with un- 
‘equaled natural resources, and free of the 
constant threat of war with next-door 
neighbors. It is astonishing how complete- 
ly the temporary abolition of function, 
brought on by the depression, destroyed 
our perspective concerning the essentials 
of human progress and national success. 

As our faculties once more become oper- 
ative and insight returns, the present state 
of paralysis and inaction will seem to have 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 10, 11. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, Ill., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








been more of a dream than a reality. We 
will wonder how the psychology of fear 
could have caused such a flight from prop- 
erty and equities into bank deposits, then 
into currency, and then into gold. The 
next move can only be in one direction and 
that will be a reversal back to property 
and goods—from money into commodities 
and securities. 

Most of the price levels of 1929 were 
wholly unsound, but let us not overlook 
the fact that property and goods are now 
selling for a fraction of what they were 
then. The values of many things could 
now increase 100 per cent and still be no 
more than one-third of the pre-depression 
prices. 

There is a brighter side to the picture if 
we will only glance in that direction. It is 
clear that the boom in money is ending. 
The mania for converting everything into 
cash is no more. In other countries our 
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dollar has weathered the crisis. The de- 
cline in business during the past seven 
months has had none of the collapsing 
tendencies of the two years preceding. 

Market studies are disclosing shortages 
that would develop embarrassing situations 
at once if replacement-buying suddenly de- 
veloped. Undoubtedly we are drawing 
nearer to the moment when we will be 
compelled to remedy the effects of depre- 
ciation and obsolescence. Unless all the 
experiences of the past are worth nothing, 
we will soon witness a rush for commodi- 
ties and the seller will again have his 
inning.” 


Mr. Parsons’ statements about depleted 
stocks of merchandise and the wearing out 
of equipment that must be replaced some 
time are full of meaning. There is bound 
to be a huge demand for goods of all kinds 
some day when buying must be restored. 

This is true of the telephone business as 
of all industries. Probably our main com- 
plaint then will be: “We can’t get prompt 
deliveries.” 

That sounds funny now, but it usually 
happens. 

To avoid that delay, buying should begin 
now, and that, by the way, would hasten 


the desired return to better times. 


In a Time Like This —We Find?—and Do’? 


Admitting Our Guilt in Failing to Sell Real Value of Telephone Service to 
Public, Steps Should Be Taken to Rectify Mistakes—Change and Competi- 
tion—Selling Plans—Address Before South Dakota and Kansas Conventions 


By H. F. McCulla, 


-issistant General Commercial Superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


In a time like this we find ourselves be- 
sieged on every hand with perplexing ques- 
tions and with problems of a serious and 
vital character. Perhaps out of all the 
questions which are bothering us, this one 
is foremost: “What is coming next in the 
telephone industry?” 

It is the element of uncertainty that 
makes this question particularly hard to 
answer. Yet, if there were ever a time 
when telephone people should have com- 
plete knowledge of conditions and a definite 
plan of action, it is in a time like this. 

The future holds a challenge that will not 
be denied. Certainly, telephone people who 
are seriously interested in the telephone 
industry will make no effort to evade that 
challenge. How are we going to measure 
the future, to prepare for it, and in the 
end solve successfully the problem which 
is of such vital importance to all of us? 

Perhaps we can best measure the future 
by measuring the past. In this respect 
some may contend that the telephone indus- 
try has never previously had an experience 





of the type through which it has just passed 
and is now passing—and, for that reason, 
has no yardstick with which to accurately 
measure future conditions. 

This contention is true in a degree, as 
the telephone industry has never previously 
passed through a period of business depres- 
sion of the duration and intensity of the 
present period. However, the characteris- 
tics of business depressions are surprisingly 
similar; in fact, to such an extent that 
these characteristics may be used as fac- 
tors of measurement. I am sure we can 
glean enough information from the past to 
serve our purpose in more accurately de- 
termining the value of present events and 
to assist in charting our future course. 

Perhaps one reason we have experienced 
difficulty in finding our bearings is because 
events have occurred so rapidly. The de- 
pression, as we are wont to term it, came 
so swiftly and its impact was so violent 
that it stunned and bewildered us. Many 
at first thought it would be a short-lived 
hurricane. These people dug in to wait it 


out, or they resorted to expedients too 
shallow to be permanently worth while. 
But after approximately three years of it, 
business men have come to realize that the 
forces with which they are contending are 
apt to be more permanent than even the 
depression itself. 

Certainly, we have found ourselves buf- 
feted by economic forces in a manner 
wholly unfamiliar to us. Sometimes we 
have been inclined to ask ourselves this 
question: “Can the telephone business take 
it and survive?” The answer to that ques- 
tion is a most emphatic “yes.” 

At other times, in a semi-rebellious mood 
against present conditions, we have asked 
ourselves this question: “Why do we have 
to suffer for the economic sins of others?” 
I wonder if that question is a fair one. 

As members of the telephone fraternity, 
can we contend truthfully that we have not 
been guilty of our share of the sins of 
omission or commission, all contributing 
causes of the present unpleasant business 
condition? Facing unpleasant truths square- 
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ly, why not admit that we have been guilty 
and without further ado set ourselves, in- 
sofar as possible, to the task of righting 
and correcting undesirable conditions, re- 
gardless of the cause of these conditions? 

Some one has said: “Self-satisfaction 
is one of the world’s worst diseases.” If 
any single industry has been a victim of 
the disease of self-satisfaction, it has been 
the telephone industry. Self-satisfaction 
has crept upon us so slowly as to be un- 
noticed, and yet, the lethargy of this dis- 
ease has overtaken us. 

Change is the immutable law, eternal 
adaptability the price of survival. It is 
true that our business has survived, but 
not because of our virtues—rather in spite 
of them. 

No, I am not talking about the physical 
side of the telephone business. I admit 
with considerable pride that telephone 
equipment and facilities at large have kept 
abreast and even ahead of the times. How- 
ever, I do refer to the business or com- 
mercial side of the telephone industry. 
After all, the finest equipment and plant in 
the world are no good to a telephone or- 
ganization unless the service of that plant 
can be sold and kept sold. 

We have grown indifferent to the need 
of constant salesmanship during the past 
several years, largely because our business 
has come to us too easily. We have been 
order-takers and not salesmen. We have 
been so busy taking care of offered busi- 
ness that we have not taken the time to 
create and maintain a_ thoroughly-trained 
employe personnel in matters of constructive 
salesmanship. 

What has been the result of this atti- 
tude? We have found ourselves to be 
almost wholly unprepared for the swift 
turn of events. The immutable but inex- 
orable law of change has finally caught up 
with us and we find ourselves face to face 
with a condition that challenges our best 
thought and ability. 

On every hand we see members of our 
industry struggling desperately but cour- 
ageously to stem the tide of station and 
revenue losses. At the same time they are 
making a real effort to analyze conditions 
as they now exist and to prepare for the 
time to come. 

In the midst of these troubles so inti- 
mately affecting’ our business, we see, also, 
on every hand, other evidence of the fact 
that we have failed in selling ourselves and 
the real value of telephone service to the 
public. For example, we see in legislative 
halls the introduction of piece after piece 
oi legislation of a character that would 
wreck our industry over night if success- 
fully enacted into law. 

We need not necessarily view the intro- 
duction of such legislation as evidence of a 
direct and malicious attack upon our in- 
dustry alone, but rather as tangible evi- 
dence of the present state of the public 
mind—a mind that is destructive, not con- 
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structive ; a mind that wants to tear down, 
not build up. 

Whatever the cause may have been, we 
find ourselves today facing a public that 
is not in a mood to be sold; not in a mood 
to see the relationship between cost and 
value. 

Again the immutable law of change has 
been at work, and we find the public with 
a point of view that is strange to us. For 
example, we find a public that is inclined 
to believe that telephone rates are based 
upon commodity prices; to believe that tele- 
phone service is like merchandise on the 
shelf, capable of being turned rapidly and 

















“If There Is Any Single Point That Should 
Be Indelibly Impressed Upon Us, as the 
Result of Our Experience During the Past 
Few Years,” Says Mr. McCulla, “it Should 
Be the Fact That the Public Demands 
Satisfactory Service from the Telephone 
industry. . . We Believe the Next Few 
Years Will Determine the Entire Future 
of the Telephone Industry.’’ 


replaced with lower-priced goods; to be- 
lieve that telephone rates are established at 
a level that permits huge profits. 

However, we are finding that by ap- 
proaching this subject in a sales-minded 
manner, we can sell the public on the true 
basis of telephone rates, on the reasons for 
not reducing rates in the face of lower 
commodity prices, and on the fact that 
there never has been one bit of profit in 
the telephone business. 


It is not difficult to explain that, after 
all, telephone rates are based on the invest- 
vent in the business and the cost of render- 
ing service. We have not found it difficult 
to point out to the subscriber how much 
more he would have had to pay for tele- 
phone service during the past ten years 
had telephone rates followed commodity 
prices. We have found that he can be 
convinced that the basis of rate-making 
is the same in times of prosperity as in 
times of adversity. 
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He can be convinced that although wages 
of telephone people have been drastically 
reduced, these reductions have been neces- 
sary to permit of the balancing of the 
budget and to keep the business from go- 
ing into bankruptcy. We have found that 
he can be convinced of the fact that even 
though station and revenue losses have been 
heavy, no material reductions in plant in- 
vestment have resulted. 

We have found it possible to convince 
him that the cost of rendering service has 
been reduced only by reductions in con- 
trollable items, such as wages and salaries, 
and that at the same time certain uncon- 
trollable items, such as taxes, depreciation 
and the cost of money invested in the 
business, continue to harass us. 

These are all fundamental points that can 
be explained in a way which is understand- 
able to the mind of any subscriber. 

At the same time we have watched with 
interest and apprehension the efforts of 
certain other telephone companies to stem 
the tide of station and revenue losses by 
resorting to a reduction in rates. In no in- 
stance has a rate reduction made under 
these circumstances caused more than a 
slight hesitation in the outward movement 
of stations; but on the other hand, we 
have seen station losses continue without 
perceptible abatement. 

What has been the result? Simply this: 
That the companies which have been led 
astray by this mirage of false hope, have 
been faced with revenue losses from two 
causes; first, from the direct loss of reve- 
nue due to the rate reduction; and second, 
from the continuing loss of 
stations. 


telephone 


You have concluded, no doubt, by this 
time that we do not believe a reduction in 
rates to be the solution to the problem of 
station loss. Such is certainly our conclu- 
sion. However, we do admit, frankly, our 
responsibility for keeping at the lowest 
figure compatible with sane telephone op- 
erating practices all controllable cost fig- 
ures. At the same time we appreciate the 
fact that we owe a sacred obligation to 
our industry and to our subscribers. That 
obligation is to operate our business in a 
way that will guarantee the perpetuity of 
the business and the rendering of adequate 
telephone service. 

After all, our primary responsibility is 
the furnishing of service to our present 
subscribers—those good folks who have 
continued with us regardless of our rate 
structures or the curtailment of service due 
to loss of stations. Then we may turn our 
attention to our next responsibility which 
involves the factor of readiness to serve, 
indicating our obligation to be ready at all 
times to properly handle new subscribers, 
rendering them the same high type of 
telephone service. 

The story is told of the practice in the 
days of the old sailing vessel when the cap- 
tain would take advantage of the so-called 
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doldrums, or periods of calm, and order 
all hands at work to put the vessel in ship- 
shape order. Painting, scrubbing, washing 
were the order of the day, so that when the 
proud mistress of the sea made her home 
port she would be an inspiring sight, a 
thing of beauty, showing no effects of the 
long and dangerous journey. 


The analogy we wish to draw is this: 
Business has been in the doldrums. Our 
opportunity is here for putting our ship 
in shape for the returning tides of prosper- 
ity, and it behooves us to take advantage 
of this opportunity. Perhaps a complete 
renovating of our industry is the thing 
most needed. Certainly worn-out practices 
and methods may well be discarded in a 
time like this and replaced with modern 
ideas. 

Biologists tell us that death is necessary 
to life—economists might say as much. 
The death of obsolete and worn-out ideas 
may be just as necessary to the life of our 
industry as is the retirement of. obsolete 
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plant from the physical side of our busi- 
ness. 

We may not be in entire agreement on 
the point that some of our practices have 
served their purpose and might in the in- 
terest of better public relations be dis- 
carded. However, we believe that a care- 
ful analysis of conditions as they exist to- 
day will indicate the desirability of discon- 
tinuing practices which in years gone by 
have been considered necessary as a meas- 
ure of efficiency. 


In our search for efficiency, we have at 
times lost sight of the fundamental purpose 
of our industry—the giving of good tele- 
phone service. Certainly, those practices 
which are irksome to the public should be 
considered as obsolete. For example, we 
might consider seriously the giving of a 
complete informational service; one that 
will adequately serve our public and give 
them information of a desirable character. 
A number of companies have taken this 
step in the past few months by the estab- 











better and enjoy it more thoroughly. 


being, through the grey of our day. 


tunate one. 


in some way by these plagues. 








NEAR TO MENTAL SPECTACLES 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


In order to get more benefit from a movie, in case our vision is not good, 
we try to be seated close enough to the screen that we may see the picture 


It has been told of a certain man, who was not “Scotch,” that whenever 
he ate cherries, he always put on his glasses so that the fruit would look larger 
and more tempting. Whether this story is based on facts or otherwise, I do 
not know, but I find a very good moral in it for anyone. 

Sometimes we cannot see how much better off we are than we think we are. 
Thinking of just our hard luck will not make things better. 
prone to do that, we would do well to put on our “near to mental spectacles,” 
and we are sure to see our blessings peeping through the greyest day. 

We seldom walk down a street without seeing someone physically handi- 
capped in one way or another and feeling sorry for that person. We pause in 
our inner reflection of our, supposedly, very unfortunate self, to be thankful 
that we are neither blind nor crippled. Unconsciously, we have slipped on our 
“near to mental spectacles,” and have glimpsed the blessing of a normal physical 


What a pity it is that we do not put on these “near to mental spectacles” 
more often. But how often we stubbornly refuse to do so. 

We go on down the street toward our job, and often nowadays we are 
accosted by some poor, unfortunate person who wants a dime for a bite to eat. 
“No job and hungry enough to pocket his pride,” we reflect. Again we glimpse 
a blessing that we had not really counted as a blessing, until we met the unfor- 


Providing and caring for the people in the early ages must have been a 
personal matter with the Creator. According to Bible history He sent plagues 
upon people when they turned their faces from Him and lived sinfully. 

I wonder if the folks living in the present generation have not been endur- 
ing plagues, too, such as: stockmarket crash, hunger, homeless, jobless, bank 
failures, fears, and others just as bad. None of us has escaped being affected 


But these plagues have not gotten us down permanently, as a nation. Indeed, 
the majority of us have already donned our “near to mental spectacles,” and 
are visualizing the new and better days ahead, with high hopes and optimism. 
We believe that this world will be a better place to live in and we are going 
to be better people, because we now realize and appreciate our blessings. 


When we are 
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lishment of a buyers’ service bureau, 
through which medium complete and ade- 
quate informational service is rendered. 

We admit that the practices of giving 
the time of day, of calling subscribers for 
appointments, giving certain directory serv- 
ice, might have proved burdensome to the 
telephone industry; but after all, is there 
any reason why these services cannot be 
incorporated in our program and if neces- 
sary, compensation in the form of rates 
include the giving of these services? 

If there is any single point that should 
be indelibly impressed upon us as the re- 
sult of our experience during the past few 
years, it should be the fact that the public 
demands satisfactory service from the tele- 
phone industry. It is not even a matter of 
choice with us, but a matter of necessity 
that the service which we render must be 
of the highest quality and of the broadest 
character consistent with reasonable op- 
erating policies. 

In this era of change and competition, 
we realize as never before that we are in 
competition with every other line of busi- 
ness that has something to sell to the pub- 
lic. Our individual subscriber has but so 
miany dollars to spend, and we are not go- 
ing to get our share of those dollars unless 
we take the initiative and _ intelligently 
direct our sales and service activities. 

It is not sufficient that we announce but 
once to the public that we have something 
of interest for sale. It is, on the other hand, 
imperative that we repeat our story contin- 
uously, using every logical medium of ad- 
vertising and publicising to convey our 
message to the public. After all, selling 
is more of an influence than it is an ac- 
tivity, and we are not attempting to. sell 
tc a mob, but rather to a parade. 

Our experience during the past few 
years should be sufficient to convince us 
that people can and will get along without 
telephone service. 

Certainly, one way to see that they do 

not attempt to get along without service 
is to sell them, and keep them sold, on the 
value of that service. We must appreciate 
as never before that selling is not alone 
the job of the members of the commercial 
department of the telephone company but 
it is a job for every employe in the or- 
ganization regardless of his or her depart- 
ment. . 
One thing that must be stressed in our 
industry in the future conduct of our busi- 
ness is the selection of employes who are 
susceptible to sales training; then the train- 
ing of these employes and the furtherance 
of their selling activities. 

We feel, in our particular company, that 
we have laid the foundation of a real selling 
force in our employe participation sales plan. 
We have given much time during the past 
three years to the training of our personnel 
and to the directing of sales activities, yet 
we feel that we have but scratched tlie 
surface of the possibilities of thorough and 
productive personnel training. 
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After all, the training of our personnel 
is not so much a matter of teaching a spe- 
cific course of action as it is the establish- 
ing in the mind of the employe a proper 
perspective of the telephone business. 

This perspective should include a thor- 
ough grasp of the fundamentals of rate 
making, an understanding of the business 
practices and policies of the particular 
company represented, a knowledge of the 
relationship of companies with one another, 
an appreciation of good public relations, a 
realization of the fact that we have no 
monopoly on the business of our subscribers, 
but that we must engage in a continuous 
program of selling our services and their 
true value to the public. But above all 
these is the thought that adaptability to the 
constantly-changing conditions is the price 
to be paid if the institution or the industry 
would survive. 

We believe that the next few years will 
determine the entire future of the telephone 
industry. We have been going through a 
period of stress where financial reserves 
have been depleted, established business 
practices and policies have been proved in- 
adequate or obsolete, and where our con- 
ception of the telephone industry has under- 
gone a major revision. The speed and ef- 
fectiveness with which we repair our finan- 
cial structure, modernize our policies and 
practices and gain a correct conception of 
our business, will determine the progress 
that the telephone industry will make dur- 
ing the coming period of business recov- 
ery. 

Yesterday is yesterday; “the good old 
days” pay no dividends in the present. 
Gone are the fancy vests, the night shirts, 
the home-cured meats, the home-made 
bread, the high-wheeled buggies and the 
livery stable, the photograph album, the 
magic lantern. 

Change and competition; the commercial 
collisions of silk and rayon, leather and 
rubber, coal and oil, gas and electricity, ice 
and mechanical refrigeration are the stuff of 
which present-day business conditions are 
made. Who can measure the possibilities 
of air transportation, of radio, of the tele- 
typewriter, of television, of dry ice, of 
interconnected power, of the future of the 
telephone industry ? 

These are but simple illustrations of the 
fact that change is the immutable law, that 
neither the telephone industry nor any 
other industry, in a time like this can rest 
upon its laurels. Out of the flux and fer- 
ment of today’s depression will come the 
leading business institutions of tomorrow. 


Operator Stays on Duty at Gar- 
land, Texas, With Home Afire. 
One evening about 9:30 o’clock the tele- 

phone operator at Garland, Texas, handled 

a telephone call for the fire department. 

In relaying the message as to the location 

oi the fire, the operator, Mrs. Gene Tom- 

linson, learned it was her own home burn- 
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ing. In spite of that she stayed loyally at 
the switchboard and efficiently handled the 
calls that came in. 

High praise was given Mrs. Tomlinson 
for her efficiency and loyalty to duty. The 
Garland exchange is operated by the 
Northern Texas Telephone Co., and the 
company has been complimented on its 
selection of operators who place such a 
high value on “work well done.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, April 17: Copper—Steady. 
Electrolytic, spot and future, 534. Tin— 
Quiet. Spot and nearby, $25.75, nominal; 
future, $25.80, nominal. Iron—Firmer. No. 
2-N f.o.b. eastern Pennsylvania, $13.50; 
Buffalo, $14.00@14.50; Alabama, $11.00@ 
12.00. Lead—Steady. Spot, New York, 
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325c; East St. Louis, 3.12c. Zinc—Firm. 
East St. Louis, spot and future, 3.15@ 
3.20c. Antimony—5.95c, nominal. Quick- 
silver—$54.50@56.00. 


Install New Telephone Service for 
World’s Fair Visitors. 

A general information telephone service, 
necessitated by the steadily increasing num- 
ber of calls from persons wanting to visit 
A Century of Progress before its opening 
in Chicago, Ill., on June 1, was installed 
in a building north of the Administration 
building early this month. 

The switchboard is manned by 16 opera- 
tors who will give information when the 
number, “Victory 1933,” is called. Busi- 
ness calls to Fair officials must be made by 
calling the telephone number, Victory 7700. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Value of Adopting New Methods and Practices—Progress Is 
Responsible for Inventions Which Have Made This a Better 
and More Comfortable Place in Which to Live—Series No. 95 


By Mrs. MAyMeE WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Question No. 1, “What is meant by Ro- 
tating Cords?” reminds me of an experi- 
ence I had in an exchange when I intro- 
duced the rotating method of handling 
cords in that office. 

One of the supervisors, after listening to 
the instructions, made this comment: “I 
think any girl who does not reach out for 
her signals is lazy.” I explained to the 
supervisor that the rotating method was 
going to be adopted in the office and sug- 
gested that she sit at the switchboard and 
try it out. 

The next time I had occasion to visit 
this exchange I found the rotating method 
in use. The supervisor, who was not 
sold on the method when it was introduced, 
said: “I do not know how we ever got 
along without passing our cords.” 

It is not uncommon to find people who 
are ready to say a thing cannot be done or 
it will not work in their particular ex- 
change, or perhaps their subscribers will 
not accept the new method, before making 
an attempt to give the new method or prac- 
tice a fair trial. 

To be successful in our work we must 
be progressive. The methods of yesterday 
will not meet or fit the conditions of today. 
We are living in an age of continual 
change and we must learn to accept and 
adopt these changes in a cheerful manner. 

We usually find that if we give a new 
method a fair trial it will work out quite 
satisfactorily. Think where we would be 
today if it were not for progress! There 
would be no rotating method, no “Thank 
you” or “Number, please?” We would be 
dismissing our subscribers on long distance 
calls and our customers would still have 
tc wait a half hour or longer when report- 


ing ready to talk on a long distance call. 
Would we want to go back to the old 

way of operating that was satisfactory 10 

or 15 years ago? Certainly not, and yet 

that is just what we would be doing if we 
had not kept up with the march of 
progress. 

The past 25 years have held for us the 
most generous gifts of the centuries. We 
have lived in an age of bewildering achieve- 
ments, too wonderful to contemplate. We 
rejoice at the coming of every gift of 
geuius, for we do not care to go back to 
sleeping in a cold attic, cleaning lamp 
chimneys, putting the butter in the well, 
and taking our bath in a wooden bucket. 

When the hopeful, helpful feeling of 
progress leaves you, or leaves me, success 
for us will be suffocated. Fresh ideas keep 
our intellects fresh. Listen to every new 
idea. The individual who does not enter- 
tain the spirit of progress will certainly en- 
tertain the ghost of failure. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What is meant by “rotating cords?” 

2. When a party calls a party and hangs 
up and the called party answers, what 
should you say? 

3. When taking a long distance call from 
a pay: station, is it necessary for the 
calling party to give his name? 

4. When you pass a ticket from a pay 
station to a toll center, is she responsi- 
ble to watch the overtime? 

In recording a call or a report ticket, 

is it necessary to show all information 

on the ticket that is given by the calling 
party regardless of whether or not it 
will aid in the completion of the call? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 18. 


un 











Kansas Association Meets at Abilene 


The 33rd Annual Convention of the Kansas Telephone Association Stressed 
Modern Methods That Will Help All Telephone Companies to Take Advan- 
tage of Business Recovery—Outlook Bright for Gain in Stations This Year 


By Dan Hughes, 


Assistant Advertising Manager, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


Cloudy skies, cooler weather and even 
snow flurries in several sections did not 
prevent the telephone men of Kansas from 
being present at the 33rd annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Telephone Association 
which was held in Hotel Sunflower, 
Abilene, Thursday and Friday, April 13 
and 14. More than 170 registered this 
year, making the meetings even better at- 
tended than is usual for Kansas conven- 
tions. 

The program and entertainment this 
year was condensed into a two-day meet- 
ing. The central location of Abilene made 
it possible for managers, plant men and 
operators to attend and return home in 
plenty of time to care for Saturday’s busi- 
ness. 

Business Session First Morning. 

After registration, the first, or business 
session, of the convention was held at 
10:30 Thursday morning. Visitors were 
welcomed to Abilene by Tom Easter, 
president of the Abilene Chamber of Com- 
merce, who invited all to inspect the city 
and enjoy their stay to the fullest. Bert 
Bradley, Brookville, responded on behalf 
of the association. 

With President Samuel Tucker, Pleasan- 
ton, presiding, the report of the secretary, 
H. B. Couch, Topeka, was read. Mr. 
Couch brought out that 1932 was a year 
of station losses, rate agitation and gen- 
erally “tough” times for telephone men. 
The association has been able to do yeo- 
man service in helping members combat 
conditions. 

Less than 5 per cent of the various 
telephone exchanges in Kansas accepted 
reduced rate schedules. An educational 
and sales campaign, sponsored by the as- 
sociation brought 333 new stations to 21 
competing exchanges in 12 days. 

Depreciation studies were made by a 
committee composed of Samuel Tucker, 
chairman, I. F. Krehbiel, R. R. Bunce, R. 
B. Still, L. H. Schultz, W. V. Nordstrom 
and H. B. Couch. Much progress has 
been made toward an agreement on fair 
depreciation rates for all items of tele- 
phone equipment. 

The report of the finance committee was 
presented by Foster Laming, Tonganoxie. 
It stated that economies in operation of 
the association had been effected to meet 
a drop in receipts, and that the affairs of 
the organization are in good financial con- 


dition. Extra expenses as a result of 
studies of depreciation and accounting 


routine make it necessary for all members 


to remit promptly and secure new paying 
members wherever possible. 

Nominating committees then presented 
names for officers and directors for the 
year 1933-34. All officers were reelected 
for another year as follows: Samuel 
Tucker, Pleasanton, president; Fred Coul- 
son, Abilene, vice-president; H. B. Couch, 

















President Samuel Tucker, of Pleasanton, in 

His Annual Address Discussed Some of the 

Reasons Why Telephone Rates Cannot Be 
Lowered. 


Topeka, secretary ; and Estella Henderson, 
Pleasanton, treasurer. 

Directors reelected for another term 
are: C. J. York, Girard; C. A. Ulffers, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and R. B. Fegan, Junc- 
tion City. V. E. Code, Topeka, was elect- 
ed a new member of the board. 


These directors with Foster Laming, 
Tonganoxie; H. J. Clark, Salina; H. M. 
Cox, Kansas City, Mo.; Walter Pedigo, 
Pratt; Fred Coulson, Abilene; G. W. 
Nimocks, Scandia; and J. A. Gustafson, 
Abilene, whose terms did not expire, will 
be in charge of association affairs during 
the coming year. 


H. F. McCulla, assistant general com- 
mercial superintendent, Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., was the 
first speaker of the Thursday afternoon 
session. He was introduced by Walter 
Pedigo, Pratt, who presided for the after- 
noon. Mr. McCulla’s subject was “In a 
Time Like This.” His complete talk is 
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published on other pages of this issue. His 
summary of the problems facing operat- 
ing telephone men is both sane and com- 
plete. His recommendations as to what 
must be done to meet present conditions 
should be studied by everyone concerned 
with the management and operation of 
telephone properties. 
Will Green on Maintenance. 

“Economical Maintenance,” was the sub- 
ject assigned to Will Green, chief engineer 
of the United Telephone Co., Abilene. 

“Economical maintenance,” said Mr. 
Green, “is only obtained by eternal vigil- 
ance. The problem is different in every 
exchange and with almost every employe. 
Some of the larger items of expense where 
the greatest savings can be made, are heat, 
rent, light and power, automobile cost, and 
wages. I would not recommend the re- 
duction of wages except as a last resort, 
but the work should be so planned as to 
get the greatest possible amount of return 
for every dollar paid in wages. 

“Car mileage can be cut down by the 
proper routing of trouble tickets and work 
orders so that all those in the same general 
direction can be handled on one trip. Upon 
the completion of work, at any station, the 
employe should call in to see if any other 
job is necessary in his vicinity, thereby 
avoiding an extra trip to the central tele- 
phone office. 

Other expenses which can be avoided or 
largely reduced, are the costs of repair- 
ing damages from lightning and foreign 
currents. Especially at this time of year, 
a thorough examination should be made 
of all protective devices at the central 
office, cable terminals and similar points. 
If the office is equipped with any testing 
apparatus, even if only a voltmeter, it is 
a simple matter to measure the ground at 
any protector to be sure that it is satisfac- 
tory. Too often a ground that appears 
good to a casual inspection, has such high 
resistance that its usefulness is destroyed. 

It is much easier to move drops, pull 
up slack and other things to provide 
proper clearance from electric light wires, 
and also much cheaper, than to repair 
damaged cable or equipment caused by 
high voltage current.” 


Fixed Charges Important. 
President Samuel Tucker addressed the 
convention on the subject “Why Don’t You 
Reduce Your Telephone Rates?” The 
answer to the rate question, according to 
Mr. Tucker, is largely a matter of fixed 
charges. Certain obligations must be met 
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by telephone companies in spite of fire, 
flood, crop failure and business depression 
if they expect to keep financially sound and 
able to operate. 

“Suppose that you had saved the sum 
of $1,000,” said he, “and had invested it 
in telephone bonds or preferred stock, 
which specified that you were to receive 
a certain rate of interest each year. You 
would naturally insist on two things: First, 
that your interest be paid you; second, that 
your investment be safeguarded by the tele- 
phone company. If either of these two 
things should not be met, then you would 
naturally apply the law in the case. This 
interest charge is a fixed charge against the 
earnings of the company and is fixed 
charge No. 1. 

The telephone property that is pur- 
chased with this money consists of poles, 
wires, cables, telephones and central office 
equipment. Most of this plant and equip- 
ment is located in the streets, alleys and 
highways of the community you serve. It 
is not under your protection. 

The wear and tear and decay are heavy, 
and if it is to give a fair grade of tele- 
phone service, it must be replaced each 20 
years or less. This makes a 5 per cent 
loss each year, which must be charged to 
the users of telephone service. This 5 per 
cent loss must be covered by the income 
earned each vear. If not earned, then it 
must be lost, for future telephone sub- 
scribers can not be expected to pay a 
greater sum for their service than its cost. 

















Fred Coulson, of Abilene, Vice-President of 

the Association, Presided at the Annual 

Dinner and Aided in Awarding Trophies to 

the Companies Making the Best Records 
in the Recent Sales Campaign. 


This depreciation charge is fixed charge 
No. 2. 

‘Taxes’ comprise fixed charge No. 3. 
There remain two other fixed charges: 
Maintenance is fixed charge No. 4 and 
Operation is fixed charge No. 5. 
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Maintaining and operating an exchange 
are the two principal activities in creating 
and delivering telephone service to the user. 
Since telephone service is sold to the user 
on a flat rate per month price, and this 
price permits the user to demand a maxi- 
mum of service at all times without an in- 
crease in the rate, it is but natural that 
this telephone user will demand 100 per 
cent in both quantity and quality of tele- 
phone service in this time of depression, 
just the same as in times of prosperity. 

While this same telephone user is 
skimping and saving in everything else 
he may purchase (for everything else is 
sold on a measured rate), he is demanding 
the best of telephone service and using all 
that he desires without any restrictions, 
for the reason that the flat rate per month 
price gives him that privilege. 

This demand of the telephone user for 
100 per cent in telephone service in a time 
of depression compels the telephone com- 
pany to maintain and operate this telephone 
property at its highest efficiency at all 
times, regardless of the depression, and the 
cost of maintenance and operation cannot 
be lessened. 

None of these five fixed charges can be 
decreased by the telephone company, but 
that is not our only trouble. When our 
rates for telephone service were made, the 
state rightfully told the telephone company 
to apply exchange toll earnings to the pay- 
ment of these fixed charges as far as they 
would go, and the price to be paid by the 
user in flat monthly rates should be the 
balance of these fixed charges. In this 
time of depression, our toll income has 
seriously diminished and, in addition, the 
loss of subscribers has been from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent, so that our income now 
is far below that necessary to pay these 
fixed charges that makes the cost of tele- 
phone service.” 

Chalk Talk on Rates. 

C. H. Summerfield, sales manager of 
United Telephone Co., Abilene, closed the 
afternoon session with a chalk talk, “How 
Telephone Rates are Made.” By setting 
up the balance sheet and income statement 
of a theoretical exchange on the black- 
board, Mr. Summerfield proceeded to show 
what effect operating economies and rate 
reductions would have on these statements. 
It was easily seen that, even with critical 
curtailment of operating expenses, the ex- 
change would “run in the red” if rates 
were reduced. 

Thursday evening a dinner in Hotel 
Sunflower was attended by more than 150 
visitors. The program was entirely infor- 
mal, 

Music was furnished by staff artists 
from radio station KFBI which has 
studios in Abilene. Group singing was led 
by H. E. Buchanan of the United Tele- 
phone Co., accompanied by Florence Anna 
Fritz. Fred Coulson, Abilene, acted as 
toastmaster. 

Samuel Tucker, president, presented a 


— 
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silver plaque to M. R. Campbell, Wells- 
ville, of the Inland Telephone Co., whose 
Edgerton exchange sold the most tele- 
phones in a recent educational and sales 
campaign staged by Fred Coulson, Jr., and 

















Will Green, of Abilene, Chief Engineer of 

the United Companies, in His Talk on 

“Economical Maintenance,’’ Gave a Num- 
ber of Practical Suggestions. 


I. F. Krehbiel, Abilene, and sponsored by 
the association. 

Toastmaster Coulson then presented a 
silver trophy, which was topped by a 
Stromberg-Carlson miniature desk stand, 
to Charles Williams, Jr., Shawnee Tele- 
phone Co., Silver Lake, whose company 
had shown the greatest percentage gain in 
owned stations in the same campaign. 


The entertainment for the balance of 
the evening was a theater party given by 
the United and Southwestern Bell tele- 
phone companies for all convention visi- 
tors. Telephone films and a special fea- 
ture picture, secured for a private show- 
ing, were on the program. 

Friday morning Secretary H. B. Couch 
presided at a round-table discussion at 
which various topic chairmen led the meet- 
ing. 

Harold Webb, American Telephone Co., 
Abilene, was the first leader with the sub- 
ject “Collections.” 

“During this trying period of economic 
distress,” said Mr. Webb, “we find our 
collections perhaps the most puzzling and 
certainly one of the most important prob- 
lems confronting us. With depleted rev- 
enues and increased expenses in the form 
of various taxations, it is very essential 
that we collect the money earned by our 
company, in order to pay salaries, interest 
on borrowed capital and other operating 
expenses. If we are not putting forth our 
best efforts in an honest attempt to solve 
this collection problem, we are failing to 
fulfill our obligation to our company and 
to ourselves. 
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“When we extend credit for service 
given, we are telling the executives of our 
company that we are earning a certain 
amount of revenue for them, for which 
some day we will send in the cash. As an 
example, suppose we have extended credit 
in the amount of $10,000. This is shown 
on the auditor’s profit and loss statement 
as revenue earned, and is shown as an asset, 
‘Accounts Receivable,’ on his _ balance 
sheet. 


At the end of the fiscal year, the direc- 
tors meet and declare a dividend on the 
basis of this $10,000 revenue which, by 
extending credit to our customers, we have 
told them we were going to collect. Then, 
if there is not sufficient cash on hand, they 
will no doubt borrow money on this sup- 
posedly good ‘Accounts Receivable’ and 
with this cash pay dividends to the stock- 
holders. 

It is then up to us to collect this money. 
If we do, our company’s finances will be 
none the worse for our having extended 
credit to our customers. We will have 
justified the company’s faith in us and its 
action in declaring dividends, for as you 
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collect a telephone bill the same as for 
other commodities. 

George Becker, Pawnee City, Neb., ex- 
plained that a contract had been entered 
into with the subscriber to furnish service, 
and he knew of no instances where judg- 
ments were secured. No claim had been 
set up that we had regular authority to 
collect gross rate or any rate that pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. Becker further discussed the matter 
of public relations and its importance. Be- 
ing reasonable and fair are very essential 
to good public relations. The little 
courtesies extended to people in times such 
as we have just experienced in regard to 
banking situation, are helpful towards pub- 
lic relations. 

Mr. Bradley, of Brookville, explained 
how he took produce and cashed it in pay- 
ment of bills. 


Mr. Campbell, of Wellsville, told how 
he started sending out statements. He 
had done that and that method of collec- 
tion was not as successful as sending a 
girl out. He was answered by Mr. Calles, 
of Mulvane, when he said that he also 
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ness but to improve public relations. The 
employes visited every house and told 
something about telephone business; in- 
spected the telephone or told the sub- 
scribers about toll. Everyone became in- 
terested, and at the end of the campaign 
there were 333 new subscribers. 

Mr. Coulson declared that everyone had 
a little spare change and if the telephone 
company didn’t get it, somebody else 
would. “Do not try to sell people who 
come under the classification of ‘dead 
beats,’ people who really cannot afford a 
telephone, etc.,” said he. 

Mr. Campbell, of Edgerton, sold 21 
stations in a town of 250 population. At 
first his office force thought it could not 
be done but after having several meetings, 
discussing how to approach their party, 
they set out, and attained wonderful re- 
sults. 

Mr. Campbell’s idea of interviewing a 
subscriber is not let him know particu- 
larly why you are visiting him, but merely 
make a friendly call and incidentally talk 
about a new telephone. One of his girls 


called upon a party to see her new quilt 





The Efficient and Attractive Registration Crew at Kansas Convention. President Tucker and Secretary Couch Stand Behind the Four 


Girls Who Put in Two Full Days Making Convention Visitors Feel 
De Haven, Both of the United Telephone Co., Abilene; Gertrude Bach, Topeka, 


at Home. 


They Are, Left to Right: 
Secretary to Mr. 


Ethel Whitehair and Clara 
Couch, and Martha Chitwood, 


Topeka, Secretary to Sewell W. Black, Connecting Company Agent, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.—Sewell W. Black, of Topeka, 


Caught One of the Ticket-Selling Looks of Miss Clara De Haven, United Companies’ Advertising Department at Abilene. 
to Say, with Such a Warm and Rousing Reception, All Male Convention Visitors Found Themselves with 


Banquet Tickets. 
Moines, lowa, Can Figure Out. 


know dividends must be 
they can be declared. 

But if we fail to collect 50 per cent or 
so of this amount oustanding—then what? 
We have betrayed the confidence of our 
company and its executives and have failed 
in our obligation to them.” 


earned before 


Mr. Webb urged all telephone companies 
to establish a monthly collection policy, 
because the total due will be easier to col- 
lect, and also that a strict collection policy 
should be practiced. Money “on the 
books” cannot be used in the operation 
of the company. 

After Mr. Webb finished his paper, Mr. 
Calles of Mulvane asked the question 
“What about suing the subscriber for his 
past telephone bill?” 

Mr. Summerfield answered by saying he 
could see no reason why one could not 


thought personal contacts were much more 
effective. 

Mr. Brannick, of Wakefield, said that 
he had saved 50 telephones by taking prod- 
uce from his subscribers. 

The second topic leader was Fred Coul- 
son, Jr., of the Sell-A-Phone Service 
Co., whose subject was “Campaigns.” 

Mr. Coulson explained the method of 
putting on their campaigns and results. 
Some companies put on a six months’ 
campaign ; others, three months, and some 
for 30 days. It has been his experience 
that a campaign for a shorter time be 
put on when every employe can give all 
his time to this one idea of selling serv- 
ice. 

During the past two weeks 21 ex- 
changes in Kansas banded together in one 
of these campaigns, not only to sell busi- 


Needless 


An Ample Supply of 


There Is Something “Self-Satisfied” About Mr. Sewell’s Expression That Probably Only Chas. C. Deering, of Des 
Doubtless When Mr. Deering Sees This He Will Regret Missing the Convention. 


pattern, and told her that she knew of a 
party who had asked about her telephone 
being disconnected. That began the con- 
versation on telephones, but before the gir! 
left she had the woman’s promise that 
she would reconnect her telephone the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Mr. Campbell explained how everyone 
in the office put aside everything else and 
spent all their time on this work, and 
he was very much satisfied with the cam- 
paign. 

F. M. Brown of the Western Telephone 
Corp., of Salina, told of his outstanding 
records in Missouri. Nine months aiter 
the campaign, 92 per cent of the subscribers 
still had telephones. 

Mr. Becker asked the practice that was 
followed and he was answered by M'r. 
Coulson saying that they went to the com- 
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mission and received a blanket order giv- 
ing option of installation charge or ten 
days’ free service. 

A Traffic Discussion. 

D. C. Ballore, traffic superintendent, 
United Telephone Co., Abilene, led the 
discussion of “Revision of Telephone Op- 
erating Practices.” Mr. Ballore brought 
out the fact that the thing which is para- 
mount at this time is to see what can be 
done to improve the relations with the 
customers. There are a few items of im- 
portance in the way of improving our 
service. 

“You perhaps have noticed discontinu- 
ance of use of directories,” said he. “This 
has been done because of the time-saving 
element. 

“Another practice is that offices, more 
particularly offices of the tributary type, 
have been permitted to do their own oper- 
ating to direct points or which include two 
In his 
particular phase of the business, you make 
tickets on this. 


toll centers or various tributaries. 


Another practice effected in the South- 
western Bell territory is that tributaries 
are permitted to plug through to the toll 
center without taking record. 


Personalized service is another impor- 
tant factor and one that is entirely put 
aside because of the friendly little phases 
used by our operators; also the little cour- 
teous acknowledgments that are received, 
such as ‘I am sorry, the line is busy.’” 


In the discussion, Mr. Sweet asked if 
it were not a good policy when a call is 
placed from a pay station, for the opera- 
tor to tell just how much the call amounts 
to. It is very handy for the calling party 
and he thought maybe this little act should 
be passed along. 

Mr. Ballore said there was no practice 
on this; however, there is no objection. 
It is just another side of the personalized 
service. He thought it could probably 
be worked out to more satisfaction in 
smaller offices. 


Meeting Decreased Revenues. 

“Meeting Decreased Revenues With Op- 
erating Economies” was led by J. B. Haley, 
general manager, Western Telephone Corp., 
Salina. 

“No one wants to think of having his 
salary reduced and that is the first thing 
we think of in these times,” reported Mr. 
Haley. “We must know how to decrease 
expenses without impairing service. In 
order to know just how far we can go 
we, and our subscribers, must understand 
this.” 

Mr. Haley said we should be able to 
discuss with our customers the per cent 
per station, which is much more simple. 
We should know what it costs to run an 
exchange. Records should be kept every 


30 days to show the cost of doing busi- 
ness 


Mr. Cross, of Wilson, member of the 
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Kansas legislature and mayor of the town 
(in addition to owning and managing the 
Wilson exchange) told of the importance 
of public relations nowadays. Mr. Cross 
was on the public utility committee when 
the bill came up providing for one com- 
pany to give toll service to another com- 
pany and by but one vote the bill was 
killed. 
Spaulding on “Disconnects.” 

The fifth subject was “Saving Discon- 

nects,” led by A. R. Spaulding, sales man- 


ae 
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sales force and 5.5 per cent by plant men. 
Resell on the value of service. 

Secretary Couch, of the association, 
asked if Mr. Spaulding had classified the 
reasons, to which he gave the following 
for the 
Out of 2,218 disconnects, 320 were leaving 
the city; 347, insufficient use; 29 dissatis- 
isfied with rates; 886 could not afford the 
service; 105 moving to 
service was furnished; 139 quitting busi- 


month of December in Kansas: 


quarters where 


ness or housekeeping; 97 other reasons; 








Officers and Directors of the Kansas Telephone Association Present at the Convention 


in Abilene. 
Pleasanton, 


Seated, Left to Right: 
President; 


H. B. Couch, Topeka, Secretary; Samuel 
Herb Clark, Salina, and J. A. Gustafson, Abilene. 


Tucker, 
Rear Row: 


Fred Coulson, Abilene, Vice-President; Walter Pedigo, Pratt; C. A. Ulffers, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Foster Laming, Tonganoxie, and G. W. Nimocks, Scandia. 


ager, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Spaulding empha- 
sized that every company is interested in 
retaining its customers. It is the duty of 
the business office people to save these tele- 
phones. 

They find out the real reason for the 
disconnect if possible. The case is then 
passed along and the salesman or manager 
goes out and interviews the customer on 
the premises because he can, it is believed, 
form a better opinion on the premises. 
Business office people do make every at- 
tempt to save residence telephones 
other classes of service. 

The Southwestern Bell company has 
taken three steps in this matter: The first 
is to determine the real reason for dis- 
connection by diplomatic questioning. If 
that fails, try to find out the uses of the 
service; uses that have sales appeal. Get- 
ting the subscriber to talk about this is 
often successful in a reconnect. 

Second is the line of defense. Go out 
to see the customer. Third is for the 
plant man, when he goes out to complete 
the disconnect, to see 
talking to the subscriber. 

Out of 18,571 disconnect requests in 11 
months’ time, 2,791 or 15 per cent was 
saved by this organized method. That 
would mean approximately 65,000 saved; 
38 per cent saved by the business office 
employes; 56 per cent saved by special 


and 


what he can do 


216 non-payment disconnects and 34 tele- 
phone service abandoned. 

Mr. Spaulding said they had one way 
of doing that often produced results, and 
that was to leave the telephone in for a 
few days and ask the party not to use it; 
instead of using it to go to the grocer, 
or to see a friend. That way it gets the 
customer to thinking about how much he 
really gets out of the telephone and he 
often leaves the telephone connected. 

Recreation Friday Afternoon. 

The convention sessions closed Friday 
noon to permit all managers, cashiers and 
chief operators plenty of time to return 
home in time for Saturday’s business. 
Many golfing telephone men remained in 
Abilene for a match at the Country Club 
and others enjoyed a tour of Brown Me- 
morial Park and the Home for the Aged 
there. 

The Kansas association convention was 
“short and sweet.” The talks were par- 
ticularly timely, with business conditions 
as they are, and the attendance was the 
most representative that has been present 
for a Kansas meeting in years. All re- 
turned home with praise for the hospital 
ity of Abilene and the determination to 
take all of the “kinks” out of their oper- 
ating methods. 

The various addresses presented gave the 
telephone men and women new ideas to 
apply to their own exchanges. 











Northwestern Bell Nebraska Hearing 


Nebraska State Railway Commission Opens Hearing on Station Charges of 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to Rural Subscribers as Well as Service Sta- 
tion Switching Rate—Company Opposed Reduction—Summary of Testimony 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has begun a series of hearings that 
will be spread out over a period of nearly 
a month and which will take the commis- 
sion to more than a dozen different com- 
munities. Commissioner Bollen, elected 
last November on a promise to force a 
reduction in telephone rates charged in 
Nebraska by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., is in charge of these hearings. 

His first move was to cite the company to 
show cause why it should not reduce the 
station charges made to its rural subscrib- 
ers, as well as the service station rate 
charged in connection with the switching of 
farm-line subscribers. It is the question of 
farm rates that is to be threshed out first; 
and the careful preparation of the com- 
pany, as shown in the exhibits and testi- 
mony introduced at the first hearing in 
Lincoln, points to an appeal to the courts 
from any adverse decision by the commis- 
sion. 

The company answered that no reduction 
could or would be made; that at the pres- 
ent time it is furnishing rural service at 
less than cost; that to reduce these rates 
would deprive the company of its legal 
right and opportunity to earn a fair return 
on the value of the property used in serv- 
ice; and that if rural rates are reduced, 
the commission should increase rates on 
other classes of service so that the com- 
pany’s property will not be subjected to 
confiscation in violation of state and fed- 
eral constitutional guarantees. 

Fire was struck at the beginning when 
Commissioner Bollen said that this action 
was taken as the result of a large num- 
ber of complaints received from many 
communities as to these rates and the re- 
fusal of the company to reduce them on 
its own initiative. A. J. McBean, appear- 
ing for the company, asked where the 
complainants were, and suggested that the 
rule of procedure in courts was for the 
complainants to produce their testimony. 

Mr. Bollen retorted that the action was 
instituted by the commission on its own 
initiative, and that if the company had 
nothing to offer the hearing would be ad- 
journed right then and there. Mr. Mc- 
Bean waved the point and proceeded with 
the case. 

He said that the service furnished by 
the company to its own rural subscribers 
was an integral part of that supplied by 
the exchange itself. Hence it would be 
impossible to make a segregation of the 
property so as to fix a value of that por- 
tion used for this service. 

Switching service, he stated, differs in 
that the company has no business relations 


with the individual subscriber on the farm 
lines and no legal duty toward him. Its 
contracts are with the farm-line compa- 
nies, and its business dealings are with 
the secretary, who makes the collections. 
He said that the switching differential is 
fair and that the charge for rural service 
bears a fair relationship to other rates. 
If these are reduced, a higher rate must 
be allowed for business and_ residence 
service. The schedule as a whole is not 
adequate at the present time, and the low- 
ering of some rates would make the net 
return even less. 

H. A. Livermore, company statistician, 
submitted exhibits showing the value of 
the property in the state devoted to ex- 
change service, with supporting data. This 
showed a value as of December 31, 1932, 
of $18,061,000; revenues for 1932 were 
$4,428,875 and expenses $3,714,988, leav- 
ing only $714,031 to take care of interest 
and dividends. This excludes toll prop- 
erty. All accounts are kept as directed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and all accounts and records are checked 
by regulatory bodies and by the internal 
revenue department. 

In view of the shortness of the time 
given in which to make studies, this work 
had been confined to three exchanges, typi- 
cal of the various sections served. At the 
Minden exchange, the cost of switching 
per year is $9.58 and the net rate collected 
is $6.60; at Norfolk, the cost is $11.70 a 
year and the net rate $7.20; and at Win- 
side the cost is $7.12 and the net rate $5.25. 
In some exchanges there is a gross rate 
of a dollar. 

The cross examination consisted of a 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 13. 

1. To rotate means to perform any act, 
function, etc., in turn; to pass or alter- 
nate in a series. In offices where the 
two-end cords are reserved for long 
reaches, for passing to adjacent opera- 
tors and when all other cords are in use, 
begin with the third pair from the left, 
then the fourth, fifth, etc. When all 
cords have been used, begin again with 
the first idle pair to the left. 


2. Say, for example: “I am sorry, the 
party who called you has hung up.” 

a. Ne 

4. Yes. 

5. All information given by the subscriber 


must be recorded, regardless of whether 
or not the information is necessary to 
complete the call. 
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challenge to the inclusion of the various 
items listed as part of the costs. 

Mr. Livermore said that the valuation 
given was the original book cost. When 
the company in 1912 exchanged properties 
in the South Platte for properties of the 
Lincoln company in the North Platte ter- 
ritory, these were put on the books at the 
purchase price. 

Engineer Forbes for the commission 
wanted to know why the company, which 
paid connecting Independent companies 25 
per cent commission on tolls, did not credit 
its own exchanges in like manner. Mr. 
Livermore said that it was because Inde- 
pendent companies almost invariably use 
toll centers in handling, while the com- 
pany uses an entirely different system. 

Mr. Forbes wanted to know if the In- 
dependent companies were losing money 
at 25 per cent. Mr. Livermore said that 
the only answer he could make _ with 
knowledge was that crediting company ex- 
changes with 25 per cent of the tolls would 
not show a profit to them, and that includ- 
ing tolls would not increase exchange rev- 
enues. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not forbid crediting a percent- 
age of tolls collected to each exchange. 

The depreciation setup also involved an 
extended discussion. Mr. Livermore said 
that while it is true that the company’s 
reserve for that purpose had increased at 
a higher rate than before, the tendency) 
is toward lower figures as 
grows better and lasts longer. 

The witness and Commissioner Bollen 
sparred a bit over the question of whether, 
if lower rates would bring back lost sub- 
scribers and retain those now being served. 
the cost of giving service to each would 
not be lessened. The witness said that 
as a rule all the elements of costs that are 
present in supplying the 107 switched sub- 
scribers at Winside, would be present in 
all that were added. If it were not neces- 
sary to increase facilities, that item would 
not factor, but there would be the ques- 
tion of maintenance and trouble-shooting. 

At this juncture Mr. Bollen announced 
that, at the hearing to be held in Omaha 
April 25, he desired a certain list of ques- 
tions answered. This included the salaries 
paid to all executive officers as well as 4 
classification by groups of salaries paid 
to all officers and employes down to and 
including operators. 

Mr. Livermore said that during the last 
two years the company had decreased sal- 
aries and wages by a system of spreading 
work between as many employes as could 
be used, so that the reduction is equivalent 

(Please turn to page 23.) 
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(Continued from page 18.) 

toa month in most cases and running up to 
Where there 
was a standard schedule whereby a definite 
term of service was rewarded by an in- 
crease in pay according to a definite rate 
of progression, the steps had been length- 
ened out. All this reduces the costs. 


two months in other cases. 


T. H. Granfield, depreciation engineer, 
gave a detailed statement of the methods 
used in determining what rate of depre- 
ciation should be applied to the many units 
of property. The fact that it was a large 
company with a great many units made 
for greater accuracy, made it possible to 
work out index numbers that gave results 
very close to what would be true if inven- 
tories of these units had been made. The 
accompanying table represents that used 
by the company in figuring depreciation. 

The proper method, he said, which is the 
only practical method to determine a just 
rate, is to ascertain the average service 
life and the average salvage reasonable to 
be expected. This has been done over a 
series of years, and the work is going on 
constantly, being checked and revised as 
methods are improved. Salvage is some- 
times plus and sometimes minus, dependent 
upon the use that can be made and the 
cost of rescuing units of property. In most 
cases, such as pole lines, actual experience 
is available, while in other cases a trained 
judgment must be used in 
future life of these units. 


determining 


Mr. Granfield said that for the past ten 
years 5 per cent has been the maximum. 
When the government was operating all 
lines it was necessary to charge in excess 
of 6 per cent to take care of replacements. 
At the present time, with the tendency still 
downward, the rate is 4.5 per cent. He 
did not think too high a percentage had 
been charged in the past, although the re- 
serve in 1921, when the plant was valued 
at 75 million dollars, was 14 million dol- 
lars; and now with plant at 126 millions, 
it is 30 millions. 

Witnesses were asked about various 
charges to expense of switching. One of 
these challenged was a percentage of the 
cost of advertising. It was explained that 
a considerable part of the company’s adver- 
tising is devoted to instructing users of 
service in more efficient methods of han- 
dling traffic, and thus a better understand- 
ing is developed. Switching companies do 
not develop business in their section; this 
is the job of the company. 

Mr. Granfield said that the company does 
not make changes in equipment merely for 
ihe purpose of making changes. The aim 
it all times is to give high-grade service 
most economically. There is no advantage 
to the company in making changes. In the 
case of dial service it is necessary, because 
the service life cannot be ascertained as the 
apparatus has not been in use long enough. 
Judgment as to precasting must be used in 
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connection with the commercial depart- 
ment’s forecasts of future development. 

Mr. Bollen asked that graphs be sup- 
plied showing rates for various types of 
service since 1914. 

C. L. Swancutt, the only other witness 
called, testified as a valuation engineer to 
the value of the company’s property used 


time than was true of the valuations sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Swancutt insisted that the company 
is free to buy anywhere it wishes, but that 
most of its purchases are from the Western 
Electric Co. because it could not get the 
type desired elsewhere and _ because the 
prices quoted are less than those in the 





Class of Plant. 


pO ee re 40 
Exchange right of way............. 30 
a ee eee 36 
Se 14 
Be ere er ee 18 
Other equipment of C. O........... 8 
ee re S09 
Private branch exchanges.......... 9 
30oths and special fittings........... 10 
Exchange pole lines, north*......... 19 
Exchange pole lines, southT......... 19 
Exchange aerial cable............... 20 
Exchange aerial wire, north......... 18 
Exchange aerial wire, south......... 18 
Exchange drop wire, north......... 


Exchange drop wires, south........ = 
Exchange U. G. conduit, main...... 60 
Exchange U. G. conduit, subsidiary.. 25 
Exchange U. G. cable, main........ 30 
Exchange U. G. cable, subsidiary... 19 
Exchange submarine cable.......... 10 
TOM gore Ties, NOTE... . 2.6.2 00000 21 
TOM MONS TS, BOW, 6. cscs vcees 21 
Toll aerial cable, entrance........... 16 
Toll aerial cable, inter-city......... 20 
Toll aerial wire, copper............ 25 
TOM BETIS) WIE, MOM... ccc cs ccceee 18 
Toll U. G. conduit, main............ 60 
Toll U. G. conduit, subsidiary...... 25 
Toll U. G. cable, entrance........... 20 
Toll U. G. cable, inter-city......... 25 
TOM SUMRITIRE GOIN. «2. occccscsss 10 
Undistributed construc. expenditures 5 
Office furniture and fixtures........ 13 
General store equipment............. 10 


General stable and garage equipment 5 
General tools and implements........ 


*North—Includes Minnesota and North 





Average Service Salvage. 
Life in Years. 


+South—Includes Nebraska-South Dakota and Iowa areas. 


Depreciation 
Rates Including 
Average Net Casualty Casualty 
Losses. Losses 
Per Cent. Straight Line. Included. 
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0 10.0 
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45 13.8 

Dakota areas. 








Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. Authorized Depreciation Rates, January 1, 


in Nebraska for exchange purposes. The 
figures were: Plant and equipment, book 
cost, $18,061,445; reproduction new cost, 
$17,972,717 ; reproduction new cost less de- 
preciation, listed as 12 per cent, $15,964,- 
951. To this he added $402,505 for work- 
ing capital and $1,797,272 for going con- 
cern value, making a total of $18,204,728. 

He also submitted figures showing that 
the value of the property at the Minden 
exchange used in furnishing switching serv- 
ice was $2,516, at Norfolk $3,665 and at 
Winside $924. These had been taken as 
illustrative of the situation, as to have 
inventoried and appraised property at all 
stations would take three months and cost 
at least $15,000. 

Engineer Forbes sought to secure admis- 
sions that if the company purchased its 
materials and equipment in the open, com- 
petitive market it could build an exchange 
for materially less money at the present 


1932. 


open market. No advantage has been found 
in buying elsewhere. 

Mr. Forbes’ questioning was along the 
lines of an effort to break down the valua- 
tion setup and figures submitted. He chal- 
lenged the increase in the right-of-way re- 
production new cost over the book cost, 
which was nearly three times. Mr. Swan- 
cutt said that not until recently did the 
account reflect the cost of getting right of 
way but only the sums had been charged 
to it that represented payments to property 
owners. 

He also defended the increase in the 
value of realty, particularly the headquar- 
ters building at Omaha. He said that at 
present there is no such thing as a market 
for downtown real estate in Omaha; that 
the company does not recognize the distress 
prices that exist, as determining values, and 
that in arriving at the figures given he had 
made reasonable reductions from the prices 
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asked the company for adjoining lots in 
1929, 

The commission examiners also ques- 
tioned the need of setting additional sums 
for depreciation when at the present 
time that reserve represents nearly 25 per 
cent of the value of the property while the 
valuation figures submitted by the witness 
showed the property as a whole had de- 
preciated but 12 per cent. He said that 
to adequately protect the ability of the 
property to give service, it should have a 
reserve in excess of the depreciation found. 

Commissioner Randall questioned the in- 
clusion of nearly two million dollars for 
going concern value. He said the commis- 
sion did not recognize that as an element in 
rate-making. Mr. Swancutt said that it 
had been recognized by courts and other 
commissions. It represented the cost of 
getting business, cost of records and rou- 
tines of property, cost of obtaining and 
training personnel, developing methcds of 
operating, legal and organization expenses, 
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and maintenance and depreciation of prop- 
erty before being put into use. 

Commissioner Bollen insisted that these 
are mostly paid for out of expenses, and 
that if the organization were discharged 
one night and hired the next morning, by 
either the old company or a new one, not a 
cent of cost would attach. It developed 
that in the 1922 rate case the company 
stipulated with the commission a valuation 
that included no claim for going concern 
value. 

Questions by Commissioner Bollen and 
Commission Attorney Vail indicated their 
intention to press later in the case the claim 
that the value cf the service to the user 
is a controlling factor in these times of 
economic distress. They wanted to know 
what going concern value a company has 
that is losing money. 

Mr. Swancutt insisted that would not 
affect the physical valuation of its property 
since the law presupposes that the company 
is entitled to rates that pay a fair return 
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and that it can get these by insisting upc n 
them. He said he did not consider, in mak- 
ing the valuation, that economic conditions 
had forced many subscribers to quit ser- 
vice. 

Less business might affect the value con- 
sidered as a matter of barter and sale, but 
not valuation for rate-making. Nor would 
the fact that boards of equalization had 
ordered reductions in valuations for taxa- 
tion purposes affect the situation. As re- 
flected on the books, values do not go up 
or down with changes in economic condi- 
tions. 

At the other hearings, subscribers are to 
be called in as well as those who have quit 
service in order to build up the theory of 
Mr. Bollen that the company would prolit 
by reducing rural rates through thus sc- 
curing reconnections and preventing fur- 
ther losses; and also that the amount a 
person can afford to pay is the measure of 
the value of the service to him and is a 
factor to be considered in making rates. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





A Few Minutes Spent Safely May 
Save You Hours of Suffering! 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! 
today? 


How be they goin’ 
Judgin’ from the papers an’ what 
[ can see with my own eyes, it ’pears 
as though things are moving along some- 
what better than they were "bout a year 
ago. An’ hoping they 
moving toward better times. 
The papers also tell me that there is 
an unusually large number of accidents 
happening to children. 
a happy boy 


here’s keep on 


Because I’ve got 
aroun’ my home—an’ I 
know most all of you fellows have a boy 
or a girl, or maybe both, around your 
home—we'’re gonna spend ’bout half of 
our time this mornin’ studying the acci- 
dents which have been happenin’ to the 
little shavers. 

It seems as though "bout this time of the 
year, little children around 10, 11 and 
12 years of age like to get on a pair of 
roller skates and go skating all over the 
town. And right there, buddies, lies one 
cause for a number of tragic deaths, for 
the children are using the streets and high- 
ways to skate on. As a result, a large 
number of the fun-loving kiddies has been 
either killed or seriously injured. If your 
boy or girl likes to skate (and who 
doesn’t?) give them plenty of warning 
about the dangers of the street. Make 
them realize that if they skate they must 
stay on the sidewalks. 

Not many days 290, two boys were hav- 
ing a little game of pitch and catch on a 
vacant lot close to a busy state highway. 
One of the boys missed the ball and it 


rolled onto the highway. The boy ran 


after the ball, and was struck and fatally 
injured by a car, whose driver did every- 
thing possible to avoid striking the child. 
If the boy had looked both ways and 
waited until there was no traffic from any 
direction, he would have lived to enjoy 
many a game of pitch and catch. Nuff 
sed! 

Last week in a small town down in IIli- 
nois, a boy was paying with a wire by 
throwing it around as though it were a 
lassoe. The wire struck one of the boy’s 
playmates in the eye, and, as a result, 
the boy will be blind in one eye for the 
rest of his days. 

Here’s another tragic accident, which 
caused the death of a young mother: She 
was building a fire in the laundry stove 
in the basement. She picked up a can, 
which she thought was filled with kero- 
sene, but which really contained gasoline. 
The gasoline exploded, the young woman’s 
clothes caught on fire and she sustained 
burns which caused her death. 

Buddies, if you’ve got gasoline setting 
around your home, make sure it’s in a 
red can, with the word “Gasoline” printed 
on it in big black letters. 

If every home would have a special con- 
tainer for gasoline the number of acci- 
dents similar to the one just described 
would soon be reduced. 

Well, I guess that’s about enuf about 
tragic accidents. I hope each one has 
brought out some good points which have 
gone home to all of you. Buddies, every 
accident is a needless tragedy. The poor 
victims can usually look back after it’s 
all over and say: “If I had only been 
more careful” or “If I had only used 


my head.” Don’t be an “If” man! Be 
careful at all times and you won’t need to 
say “If,” for you won’t have any careless 
accidents. Nuff sed. 

Now how about some signals? Every- 
body ready to go? O. K. These signals 
are designed to impress you with the im- 
portance of safety, so read them and re- 
member them! Our first signal is: 


Don’t think safety doesn’t prevent waste. 
When an employe has an accident and 
is injured, his job must be temporarily 
delegated to another employe, who 
probably does not know the work as 
well and is less efficient. Time must 
be spent by some supervisor training 
the employe so that he can ably per- 
form the duties of the disabled em- 
ploye. Carefulness would have pre- 
vented such waste. 

Only careless habits produce accidents. 
But careless habits also produce poor 
jobs which are hazards and may cause 
a serious accident. 


In most cases safety causes employes to 
think about their work and, as a re- 
sult, they often think up new ideas 
which make their jobs safer. 

The few minutes which you spend study- 
ing safety may help to add years to 
your life. Nuff sed. 


Some things are worse than war. Dur- 
ing the last 15 years 325,000 persons 
in this country have been killed in 
automobile accidents. 

A careful man is usually a good em- 
ploye, but a careless man is dangerous 
to have around. Which are you? 

Foremen, by developing mutual safety 
interests with their men, can really 
put a stop to accidents. 

Even though you may wonder and even 
doubt it, it’s a fact that accidents is 
the second biggest cause of death 
among male workers. Heart disease 
is first. 
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Lije is something that you only have 
once, so why waste it? Take care of 
health by living right and having a 
regular physical examination at least 
once a year. And then guard your 
health and your life by using safety. 

You are wanted as a member of our 
Telephone Workers’ Safety Club. 
Have you sent in your name yet? The 
list is growing, but before we can get 
going we'll need all of you. So send 
your name and address in at once. 


Well, I guess that’s about enuf signals 
so l’ll be on my way. By the way, next 
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Saturday is test day so bring your paper 
and pencil and let’s find out how much 


you know. 

Until Saturday use as your safety 
thought: “Safe workers are _ usually 
happy.” 


Three-Day Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion Reduced to Two. 

In the interest of economy, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion has decided to reduce its three-day 
convention to two days, May 23 and 24. 
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Plans for an operators’ conference have 
been dropped. However, other arrange- 
ments are being made to interest the tele- 
phone women who will attend the con- 
vention. 

Following a dinner on Tuesday evening, 
May 23, there will be a talk and demon- 
stration of some of the late developments 
in the electrical field. In addition to vari- 
ous addresses on timely subjects, there will 
be general discussions on those questions 
which are pertinent to the telephone indus- 
try at the present time. 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Good Argument in Favor of Buy- 


ing Telephone Supplies Now. 

Shortly after April 1, the Cook Elec- 
tric Co. distributed to its customers in 
the telephone field a miniature model of 
the Cook S-6 cable terminal, which is so 
fabricated as to make a mighty handy can 
and bottle opener. 

Coming along about the time that beer 
came back into legal standing in these 
United States, the model made an oppor- 
tune appearance for those needing such an 
appliance; and, of course, it would be 
equally effective in opening containers of 
grape juice, vinegar, castor oil, plain 
spring water, or what have you. 

Quite as welcome as the opener was 
the letter that accompanied it—written by 
John F. Jaap, of the Cook organization, 
who took the occasion to inject some 
“pep” into the telephone field. The points 
he emphasized deserve favorable considera- 
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tion, and fit in very neatly with the “Buy 
Now” program being urged on telephone 
companies. 

The letter says: 

“This souvenir of April 7, 1933, will 
let you pry into something new on that 
date. In the gloom of yesteryears you 
have heard a great deal about golden- 


colored liquid, golden-colored grain, miss- 
ing gold—and now comes the turn to show 
the golden opportunity awaiting every 
alert business. 

Good banks are open, hoarded gold is 
back, the budget will be balanced, agri- 
cultural help is assured, and taxes will be 
reduced. Confidence is being restored, 
and all that is needed now is to take off 
your coat and help rush this growing con- 
fidence into a nation-wide spirit of Amer- 
ican optimism. 

As a utility, you are in an_ excellent 
position to help by placing a few men at 
work doing some needed repairing and re- 
building and advertising to your com- 
munity that you are doing it. Get all your 
employes selling service—they know bet- 
ter than outsiders who should and who 
can afford service. 

Pry the cap off some essential work. 
Start it now. There is no better way to 
build good will, to help your community, 
your industry and your company.” 


Queer Coincidence for “Ex-Gobs” 
At Kansas Convention. 
When Clyde Burge, Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., and H. 
G. Campbell, sales representative for 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., arrived at Hotel Sunflower, Abilene, 
Kans., to attend the Kansas Telephone As- 
sociation convention, they were strangers. 
Much to their surprise, they found in ex- 
changing experiences, that they had been 
on the sending and receiving end of a five- 
inch shell in the North Sea during the 
war. Mr. Campbell was chief electrician 
on U. S. Submarine H-3, sailing with 
mothership Rainbow from a naval base 
at Queenstown, Ireland. Mr. Burge was 
with the U. S. S. O’Brien, an American 

destroyer of the same fleet. 

One foggy morning in early 1918, the 
submarine came to the surface to recharge 
batteries, as was the custom on days of 
low visibility. Shells began striking 
around it almost at once. Before it could 
submerge again, a square hit struck in the 
bow, disabling it. Fortunately, the shell 
did not explode. 














Clyde Burge, Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and H. G. Camp-— 
bell (Right), Kansas City, Mo., Sales Rep- 
resentative, Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Shaking Hands at the Kansas Telephone 
Association’s Convention in Abilene. Mr. 
Campbell Was Chief Electrician of the U. 
S. Submarine H-3 and Mr. Burge Was a 
Member of the Crew of the U. S. S. 
O’Brien... The O’Brien Fired Upon the H-3 
One Foggy Morning During the World War 
When Signals Were Not Observed. The 
Two Men Had Never Met Until Last Week. 


Hostilities ceased and the destroyer 
O’Brien found it had been shelling one of 
our American “pig boats.” Fog had 
obscured signals, causing the two crafts to 
start hostilities. The N-3 was towed by a 
British destroyer back to the base for re- 
pairs. 

As far as it is known, this is the only 
instance when ships of the same navy 
fired on each other during the war. The 
unexploded shell, taken from the hull of 
the submarine, now reposes among war 
souvenirs in a museum in Washington, 


D. C. 


Messrs. Burge and Campbell had never 
met until they were introduced by Pete 
Winemiller, Kansas City, Mo., sales en- 
gineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. Needless to say, they did not resume 
the argument that almost proved serious to 
Mr. Campbell in the North Sea 15 years 
ago. 














Personal Notes from the Field 





Thomas C. Ainsworth of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has been elected president of the 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., to succeed the late Hart V. 
Farwell, who died in January. Mr. Ains- 
worth has been Independent manager of 
the Wabash Telephone Co. in Blooming- 
ton for the past 21 years. 

Mr. Ainsworth has been engaged in the 
telephone field for more than 30 years and 
for a number of years recently was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Farwell. He has been a 
director of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion for a number of years and prominent 
in its work. 

O. R. Roach has been made general 
manager of the Wabash Telephone Co., 
Bloomington, Ill, succeeding T. C. Ains- 
worth. For the last year Mr. Roach has 
been with the Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in Chicago. Prior to his 
connections in Chicago, Mr. Roach was 
for 22 years associated with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

His last position with the Southwestern 
Bell company was that of district super- 
intendent at Houston, Texas. 

James L. Kilpatrick, the new president 
of the New York Telephone Co., en- 
tered the telephone business in 1896 as a 
wireman for the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania after three years’ experience 
in the electrical and engineering field. Dur- 
ing the years 1900 to 1904 Mr. Kilpatrick 
filled the positions of wireman, central of- 
fice troubleman, inspector, and special in- 
spector. In March, 1904, he became chief 
wireman of the Pennsylvania company. 

Two years later he became the superin- 
tendent of equipment, and in 1908 became 
the engineer of equipment and buildings, 
which position he filled until 1915, when he 
assumed the duties of plant superintendent. 
In January, 1917, Mr. Kilpatrick was ap- 
pointed chief engineer, and in October, 1919, 
he was made assistant general manager of 
the company. He was advanced to the po- 
sition of assistant vice-president and gen- 
eral manager in 1920. 

In October, 1922, Mr. Kilpatrick resigned 
his position with the Pennsylvania com- 
pany to become general manager of instal- 
lation for the Western Electric Co., becom- 
ing an assistant vice-president in the tele- 
phone department of this organization in 
1924 and vice-president and director of the 
Western Electric, the International West- 
ern Electric Co., and a director of the Bell 
Laboratories in 1925. His duties were en- 
larged to include those of a vice-president 
of the Electrical Research Products Co. in 
January, 1927. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s connection with the New 
York Telephone Co. dates from May, 1927, 
when he resigned from the Western Elec- 


tric Co. to become vice-president in charge 
of operations. He was elected a director 
and member of the executive committee of 
the New York Telephone Co. in March, 
1929. He continued as vice-president in 
charge of operations until his elevation on 
March 21 of this year, to the presidency. 

John J. Robinson, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Long Island 
area, New York Telephone Co., succeeds 
Mr. Kilpatrick as vice-president in charge 
of operations. 

Obituary. 

Frederick Leland Rhodes, interna- 
tional authority on telephony, electrical en- 
gineer, author, composer and civic worker, 
who for 40 years, until his retirement last 
year, was in the service of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its prede- 
cessor, the American Bell Telephone Co., 
died on March 18 of angina pectoris at 
his home in Short Hills, N. J., after an 
illness of about two years. His age was 62. 

Although his illness had caused Mr. 
Rhodes to cease active work in July, 1931, 
and to retire from the post of outside 
plant development engineer of the A. T. 
& T. Co. in March, 1932, it did not be- 
come acute until early March of this 
year. 

Specializing throughout his career as an 
engineer engaged in outside telephone plant 
development, Mr. Rhodes had held his last 
post since 1919. One of the prominent 
members of the A. T. & T.’s department 
of development and research, which was 
headed for years by Brig. Gen. John J. 
Carty, vice-president and chief engineer, 
who died last December, Mr. Rhodes ac- 
complished extremely important work in 
connection with the standardization of ma- 
terials, apparatus and practices in under- 
ground and overhead wire systems. This 
work was reflected in plant improvements 
of the Bell System throughout the United 
States. 

Born in Boston, Mass., October 25, 1870, 
Mr. Rhodes was a member of an old New 
England family, and a descendant of three 
Colonial governors: Thomas Dudley and 
Simon Bradstreet of Massachusetts and 
Thomas Welles of Connecticut. 

He attended the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, graduating in 1892 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in elec- 
trical engineering. That year he began his 
career as an engineer for the American 
Bell Telephone Co. in Boston. 

In his early years with the company Mr. 
Rhodes invented several minor appliances 
which were made use of by it. In 1912 he 
was one of those who accompanied Gen- 
eral Carty to the Pacific Coast on a trip 
which resulted in 1915 in the completion 
of the transcontinental telephone line that 
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made possible the first speech transmission 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
and led to the extension of nation-wide 
telephone service. Mr. Rhodes was one of 
those who instrumentally aided General 
Carty in this accomplishment. 

With radio and telegraphy, however, Mr. 
Rhodes was not concerned. He confined 
himself to telephony, taking part in many 
of its advances. He traveled extensively 
throughout the country from 1912 to 1928, 
supervising on the scene and from his 
home office the installation of many im- 
provements, a number of which he initiated. 
He also appeared frequently for the com- 
pany as an expert witness in rate cases. 

He made a close study of the history of 
telephony, both technical and legal, and of 
his superior, General Carty. These led to 
the publication of two volumes by Mr. 
Rhodes. The first, “The Beginnings of 
Telephony,” published in 1929, is regarded 
as a most complete and authoritative his- 
tory of the legal controversies which raged 
about the invention of the telephone. Just 
before his retirement Mr. Rhodes com- 
pleted a biography of General Carty, which 
was issued privately last year under the 
title “John J. Carty—An Appreciation.” 

An accomplished pianist and organist, 
Mr. Rhodes was a composer of religious 
and secular music for organ, piano and 
voice. His interest in composing dated 
back to his youth. As a student at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology he com- 
posed the music for one of that college’s 
most famous marches, “A Toast to Tech- 
nology.” 


Samuel W. Crosby, of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, secretary of the Ashtabula Telephone 
Co. for more than 30 years, died on March 
1 following an illness of about one month 
which resulted in complications brought on 
by an attack of influenza. He was 79 years 
old and had, until his illness, carried his 
years surprisingly well. 

Mr. Crosby was one of the pioneer or- 
ganizers of the Ashtabula company in 1897. 
He has always been active, not only in 
affairs of the company but in other busi- 
ness enterprises in Ashtabula. At the time 
of his death, in addition to being secretary 
of the telephone company, he was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank and was affiliated with 
his brothers in real estate enterprises. 

Having been born and raised in Ash- 
tabula, Mr. Crosby spent the greater part 
of his life in furthering the progress and 
development of the city. He was educated 
in Ashtabula and entered business there 
when a young man. 

Mr. Crosby was greatly admired for his 
strength of character and pleasant, quiet 
nature. He was a member of Elks lodge. 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—Bell Companies Losses in Stations and Earnings—Figures From 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





American T. & T. Co. Net Earning 
for Quarter $1.72 a Share. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
reports net income of $32,055,227 for the 
first quarter of 1933. This is equal to 
$1.72 a share on the common stock upon 
which quarterly dividends of $2.25 a share 
are being distributed. In the corresponding 
period last year, net income amounted to 
$38,879,531, or $2.08 a share on common. 


The figures were made public on April 15 
as the company distributed approximately 
$42,000,000 ‘in dividends to its stockholders 
at the quarterly rate of $2.25 a share. It 
has not earned its quarterly dividend pay- 
ment since June 30, 1931. 

Total income for the 1933 period was $56,- 
950,587 including $31,184,996 received in 
dividends from underlying companies. 
These figures compare with total income 
of $66,757,774 and dividends of $35,174,105 
received in the 1932 period. 

Whether the first quarter results will 
mean the abandonment of the $9 annual 
dividend rate which the company has main- 
tained throughout the depression, will not 
be known until the directors meet next 
month for action on the dividend due July 
15. The company stands alone among the 
great corporations in its depression-dividend 
record. 

“Compared with the preceding quarter 
there were fewer telephones disconnected 
during the quarter just ended, but as there 
were also fewer new telephones installed 
there was a net loss in the three months of 
340,000 telephones,” President Walter S. 
Gifford says in a statement to stockholders, 
accompanying the figures for the first 
quarter. 

“On March 31, there were 13,450,000 Bell 
System telephones in service, which was 
2,225,000 less than the maximum number 
reached in 1930. The number of toll and 
long distance calls during the quarter was 
20 per cent less than in the same period 
last year. 

Treating the system as a whole, including 
Western Electric Co., which is operating at 
less than 15 per cent of capacity, the earn- 
ings on American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. stock were about $1 a share for the 
first quarter of 1933, or at the annual rate 
of about $4 per share compared with $5.96 
a share for the year 1932. 

The earnings of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. by itself, which include 
dividends received from associated com- 
panies paid by them in part out of surplus 


and which do not reflect the Western Elec- 
tric Co.’s deficit, were $1.72 a share for the 
quarter.” 

The detailed 
quarter follows: 


income account for the 








3months *3 months 
ending Mar. ending Mar. 

Earnings : 31, 1932. 31, 1933. 
Dividends .......1$35,174,105 7$31,184,996 
ee 6,693,398 5,730,466 
Operating revenue 24,650,933 19,900,533 
Other revenue... 239,338 134,592 
TN Gnedsiccus $66,757,774 $56,950,587 
Exp. inc. taxes... 21,256,654 18,630,703 
Net earnings...... $45,501,120 $38,319,884 


Deduct interest.... 6,621,589 6,264,657 





Net income..... $38,879,531 $32,055,227 


Dividends declared $41,984,248 $41,990,118 





Charged against 

net income...... 38,879,531 32,055,227 
Charged against 

Ss ee 3,104,717 9,934,891 
Net inc. per share 2.08 $1.72 





*Subject to minor changes when final 


figures for March are available. 

tThe companies which paid these divi- 
dends did not as a whole fully earn them 
by about $5,000,000 in the 1932 quarter and 
$7,500,000 in the 1933 quarter. 


Central West Public Service Co. 

Management Plans Refunding. 

The management of the Central West 
Public Service Co. has prepared a plan 
of adjustment and refunding in an effort 
to prevent any need for the institution of 
foreclosure proceedings by holders of its 
first lien collateral bonds, and has invited 
all holders of its securities to join in the 
move by depositing their securities. 

It is intended to extend to June 15, 1948, 
the majority of $2,800,00 first lien collat- 
eral 5 per cent gold bonds, Series C, due 
on December 15, 1933, thereby increasing 
the annual return to 5% per cent, and to 
issue scrip in exchange for at least one 
coupon on all first lien bonds, Series A, 
B and C. 

Conversion is contemplated for the un- 
secured funded debt, consisting of fixed 
interest-bearing debentures and notes, into 
a preferred stock, on which dividends 
shall be cumulative to the extent that they 
are covered by the amount of “net income 
available for the cumulation of preferred 
stock dividends.” 

Not less than 51 per cent of the new 
Class B voting stock will be issued with- 
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out cash payment, to holders of the first 
lien collateral bonds, and not less than 26 
per cent without cash payment to holders 
of present notes and debentures. The 
present cumulative $100 par preferred 
stock, Series A and B, will be converted 
into non-cumulative Class A stock. Hold- 
ers of the present Class A stock will re- 
ceive for each two shares, one share of 
new Class B voting stock. The present 
Class B voting stock for which the com- 
pany originally received $1,577,500 in cash, 
will be surrendered for cancellation. 

The new Class B voting stock will be 
held in a voting trust for five years un- 
less the trust is sooner dissolved. Fred 
W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co.; W. Dale 
Clark, president of the Omaha National 
Bank, and Walter H. Andersen, a certi- 
fied public accountant of Chicago, will be 
the voting trustees. 

Max McGraw, chairman of the board, 
says that “while it is the feeling of the 
management that a foreclosure may be 
unavoidable should the decline in the earn- 
ings of the company continue, yet the ap- 
parent trend toward stabilization of the 
company’s business justifies an attempt to 
avoid foreclosure.” 

Consolidated net earnings of the com- 
pany and subsidiaries before charges, de- 
preciation and federal taxes declined from 
$1,161,865 for the year ended on Novem- 
ber 30, 1931, to $858,934 for the year end- 
ed on November 30, 1932. Cash require- 
ments for capital additions to properties 
and for depreciation approximately ex- 
haust the balance remaining after interest 
requirements on the secured debt. 

“Due to the falling off in earnings,’ Mr. 
McGraw says, “the company has not been 
able to accumulate sufficient cash with 
which to pay its arrears in interest on its 
first lien collateral gold bonds, to say noth- 
ing of meeting other interest payments 
when due. The company has been unable 
to obtain additional funds through bor- 
rowing or the sale of securities. 

“This situation makes necessary an ad- 
justment of the financial structure to pre- 
vent endangering its existence during emer- 
gencies such as the present, when its earn- 
ings are at such a low point.” 

A reorganization committee has been 
formed, consisting of Mr. McGraw, Frank 
Milhollan and Judson Large. The Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago is depository for the first lien 
bonds; the First Union Trust & Savings 
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Bank of Chicago, for the notes; the City 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
for the debentures, and the Omaha National 
sank the preferred, Class A and Class B 
common shares. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Reports Deficit After Dividends. 

The annual report of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and subsidiaries 
for 1932 shows a net income of $16,217,207 
after all charges, taxes and depreciation. 
This is equal after preferred dividends to 
$6.26 a share earned on 1,805,000 common 
shares, against $18,807,575, or $7.69 a share, 
earned in 1931. There was a deficit of 
$1,337,793 after dividends, comparing with 
a surplus of $1,252,575 in 1931. 

The total operating revenues for the 
year were $94,154,181, against $105,281,925 
for 1931, a decrease of $11,127,744. Oper- 
ating income after expenses, reserves, un- 
collectibles and taxes was $21,743,785, 
against $24,551,836. Expenses, which re- 
flected taxes of $10,480,741 (an increase 
of $96,802), were $8,390,644 less than in 
1931. 


The year 1932 was the most difficult 
year in the history of the business, accord- 
ing to H. D. Pillsbury, president of the 
company. “The net loss in telephones was 
151,285, as compared with a loss of 17,622 
in 1931. At the end of the year our com- 
pany owned and operated 1,487,348 tele- 
phones. There are 337 connecting com- 
panies and rural and private lines which 
serve 299,353 telephones, resulting in a total 
of 1,781,701 telephones on the Pacific Coast. 


“Exchange revenues were 6.8 per cent 
less than in 1931 and our long distance 
revenues were 19.6 per cent under 1931. 

Throughout 1932 it became increasingly 
evident that notwithstanding the excellent 
expense control throughout the organiza- 
tion, the continued decline in our revenues 
was so severe that we would not fully 
meet our dividend requirements. 

Every effort was made to conduct our 
operations so that we would not lose, after 
dividends, more than we gained in 1931— 
$1,252,575—so as to come out even after the 
two years. That we substantially accom- 
plished our objective is shown by the fact 
that for the two-year period our losses, 
after dividend requirements, were only 
$85,218. 

We came out as well as we did only 
because of the splendid spirit and coopera- 
tion shown by the entire organization, their 
excellent sales effort, spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, and willingness to meet—and success- 
fully solve—the many difficult situations 
with which we have been confronted. For 
this we gratefully acknowledge our deep 
appreciation. 

Our construction expenditures have been 
carried forward on a sound and balanced 
basis. Each project has been carefully 
considered and the work approved and pro- 
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grammed only after every necessity was 
weighed in the light of our responsibilities 
in rendering a fully efficient and satisfac- 
tory service to our customers. 

Our gross construction program in 1932, 
including the completion of eight new 
buildings and one major addition to an 
existing structure, required expenditures of 
$24,304,850, as compared with $34,510,361 
in 1931. 

In our report last year we pointed out 
the large sums we are required to spend 
to connect telephones to plant. In 1932, 
approximately 50 per cent of our gross 
construction expenditures, $12,265,991, was 
required for this purpose. 

While we lost 151,285 telephones net in 
1932, we were required to connect 528,810 
telephones to plant and disconnect 680,095, 
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a total station movement ‘in and out’ of 
1,208,905 and an expense entirely beyond 
our control. The resultant charge to oper- 
ating expenses in 1932, due to this station 
movement, amounted to $4,193,251, or an 
increase of $299,145 over 1931.” 

At the close of the year the company’s 
employes’ benefit plan had been in effect 20 
years. During the year, payments for 
pension, benefit payments in cases of sick- 
ness or death, and compensation in cases 
of accident were made to 4,055 employes 
and amounted to $640,100. Per 1,000 em- 
ployes, accidents causing loss of work time 
were the lowest on record. 

Current assets on December 31 were 
$14,296,059, including $2,416,355 cash; and 
current liabilities were $4,487,691. Surplus 
was $8,995,688 and reserves, $78,605,324. 


Ohio Bell’s Large Station Loss 


Annual Report of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Shows a Deficit of 
$24,500 After Dividends—Net Earnings on Plant 4.2 Per Cent— 
Station Loss Nearly 18 Per Cent—President Eide’s Comments 


The annual report of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. shows net income of $6,- 
150,464 for 1932. This is equal to $4.73 
a share earned on 1,300,000 shares of 
stock, and compares with $6,697,784, or 
$5.15 a share, earned in 1931. There was 
a deficit of $24,536 after dividends, against 
one of $202,216 in 1931. 


Telephone operating revenues were $37,- 
246,360, against $42,818,708 in 1931, and 
net revenues after expenses and deprecia- 
tion were $12,864,426, against $13,809,360. 
Net operating income after taxes and un- 
collectibles was $7,966,127, against $9,- 
260,110, and gross income was $8,156,910, 
against $9,643,387. 

The net earnings were at the rate of 
4.2 per cent to the cost of the property in 
1932, against 4.8 per cent in 1931 and 6.1 
per cent in 1928, the best return ever ex- 
perienced by the company. 

At the end of 1932 the company had 
current assets of $5,864,375, including $1,- 
812,113 cash, and current liabilities of $2,- 
434,155. Surplus was $2,734,408. 

A total of $9,355,795 was added to plant 
in 1932, while plant which cost $11,098,- 
386, was retired from service, a net de- 
crease of $1,742,591 in plant investment. 

At the end of the year there were in 
service 571,440 telephones, owned and op- 
erated by the company. This represents a 
loss during the year of 123,245 telephones, 
or 17.74 per cent. 

“Unsettled conditions,” says President 
Randolph Eide for the board of directors, 
“caused an in and out movement of tele- 
phones that exceeded the all-time peak, 
reached in 1931. Readjustments by cus- 
tomers, both in business and residential 
telephone requirements, necessitated by 
general economic conditions, caused a re- 
duction in the number of connections and 


an unprecedented increase in the number 
of disconnections. 

“During the year, 173,090 telephones 
were connected, 21.08 per cent less than 
in 1931, and 21.99 per cent less than in 
1930; whereas 296,762 telephones were dis- 
connected, 25.48 per cent more than in 
1931 and 32.58 per cent more than in 1930. 
During the year 1932, exclusive of proper- 
ties purchased or sold, 469,852 connections 
and disconnections were made with a loss 
of 123,672 stations, compared with simi- 
lar data for the year 1931 of 455,822 con- 
nections and disconnections, resulting in a 
net loss of 17,174 stations. 


Connecting arrangements with the Bell 
long distance system are in effect with 321 
separate and distinct Ohio telephone com- 
panies, which serve 269,000 telephones. 
These companies, too, have been seriously 
affected by economic conditions, having 
lost 43,000 telephones. 

In territories of both the Ohio Bell and 
these companies there were approximately 
840,000 telephones at the end of 1932, or 
166,000 less than the preceding year. 

“The managements of these connecting 
companies continue to show a fine spirit 
of cooperation,” says the report, “and in 
spite of greatly reduced income, have 
maintained a high quality of service in the 
interchange of business between their cus- 
tomers and those of our company.” 

In addition to the Independent con- 
panies the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co. has 136,000 telephones in 
Ohio, making a total of more than 976,- 
000 instruments in the state at the end of 
the year. 

Revenues of the company received for 
local exchange service and for service be- 
tween cities, fell off materially in 1932. 
Compared with 1931, local service reve 
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nues decreased $3,684,216.33 and toll ser- 
yice revenues decreased $1,844,693.43. 

Total telephone operating revenues, 
amounting to $37,246,360.04 in 1932, de- 
clined $5,572,348.26, or 13.01 per cent from 
1931. Compared with the company’s best 
previous revenue year, this decline is $7,- 
019,000. Telephone operating expenses 
were $24,381,933.55 in 1932, a decrease 
from 1931 of $4,627,414.44. 

Uncollectible revenues increased during 
1932 from $475,443 to $810,367 or $334,924, 
an increase due to the necessity of extend- 
ing credit in greater volume to many cus- 
tomers who under normal _ conditions 
would not require this) accommodation. 
There was a reduction in operating income 
of $1,293,983.35, or 13.97 per cent from 
1931. 

Net earnings for the year to the cost of 
the company’s property were at the rate 
of 4.2 per cent, compared with 4.8 per cent 
for 1931 and with 6.1 per cent for 1928. 
This 1928 return of 6.1 per cent was the 
best the company has experienced since 
its formation in 1921. 


In stating that this is the first business 
depression in which the telephone indus- 
try has suffered a severe revenue loss, the 
report points out that in previous depres- 
sions the demand for telephone service 
not only was well sustained but the in- 
dustry’s earnings remained reasonably 
stable. The start of the present business 
adversity found telephones much more 
widely distributed than before. 

Telephone Usage in Boom Period. 

During the five years immediately prior 
to 1930, the Ohio Bell resources were 
severely taxed to keep pace with public 
demand for additional service, requiring 
large extensions to plant and equipment 
which the company was obligated to make. 


This demand was due not only to the 
extraordinary business expansion which 
characterized that period, but also to 
growing telephone usage by both social 
and business purposes. The greater 
economic well-being of the working classes 
caused an increased demand for telephone 
service for which the company had to 
provide plant and facilities. 


The drastic economic readjustment 
which has been taking place during the 
past three years, says the report, has re- 
sulted in a severe falling off in the com- 
pany’s revenues and earnings. Almost 
all businesses have contracted working 
forces, thereby reducing the need for as 
many telephones as heretofore. The wide- 
spread unemployment, together with gen- 
eral reductions in incomes, has caused 
Many residential customers to dispense 
with telephones altogether, reduce their 
requirements, or to subscribe for the low- 
er-cost types of service which the com- 
Pany offers. 

“During all this time the company’s 
Management has carried on a_ constant 
study of telephone losses; and it has found 
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that the losses sustained are the natural 
consequence of business and social read- 
justment. It is clear that increased rev- 
enues and earnings must await a revival 
of business and a resumption of employ- 
ment.” 

In 1932 expenditures for additions and 
betterments to and rearrangements of 
plant and equipment amounted to $9,355,- 
795, of which $2,250,840 were expended on 
central office equipment, $4,132,729 on sta- 
tion equipment, and $1,959,400 on ex- 
change lines. The balance was about 
equally divided between land and build- 
ings, toll lines, and all items. Plant 
which cost $11,098,386 was retired from 
service resulting in a net decrease of $1,- 
742,591 in plant investment. 

High Taxes Paid. 

In spite of the decline in telephones and 
resultant serious reduction in revenues, the 
report shows that the Ohio Bell company 
had to pay a substantial increase in taxes. 
Taxes assignable to operations for 1932 
amounted to $4,087,932.68, and continue to 
be an increasing and substantial expense 
item in the telephone business. 

Total taxes were equal to 31.8 per cent 
of net telephone operating revenues, as 
compared with 29.5 per cent in 1931. Out 
of each dollar of Ohio Bell revenue, ap- 
proximately 11 cents are required for 
taxes, compared with 9%4 cents in 1931. 
In 1932, 54 cents per month, or nearly 
$6.50 per year, of the revenue per aver- 
age telephone were required for taxes 
alone, an increase of 12.5 per cent over 
1931. 

Effective April 5, 1932, the state imposed 
for poor relief an additional 1 per cent 
excise tax on gross receipts, making 2.35 
per cent now being paid by the Ohio Bell 
on such receipts. The company pays 
taxes on real and personal property un- 
der the same rates as are imposed on 
other businesses, and, in addition, pays 
this excise tax on gross receipts from 
business within Ohio. 

The federal income tax also was in- 
creased in 1932 from 12 per cent to 13.75 
per cent of the taxable net income, and 
several other federal taxes were imposed 
on the company. 

In discussing service improvements the 
report states that the operating depart- 
ments maintained, throughout 1932, their 
previous high standard of service. Local 
calls, totaling 916,000,000, were handled 
with an improvement of almost 1 per cent 
in completion on the first attempt. There 
was also improvement in the accuracy of 
handling these calls. In this large volume 
of calls, errors occurred in only 1.1 per 
cent of the total, as compared with 1.2 per 
cent for previous year. 

The speed and accuracy of intercity calls 
during the year were further improved. 
In 1931 86 per cent of the intercity calls 
were put through in the same manner as 
local calls, whereas in 1932 nearly 90 per 
cent of the intercity calls were similarly 
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handled; that is, with the calling sub- 
scriber holding the line. The average 
time of completion of calls to distant 
points was further reduced from the low 
average of 100 seconds to 90 seconds. 

The service continues to show further 
improvement in freedom from interrup- 
tions on account of mechanical or other 
trouble. In 1932 a customer’s telephone 
was out of order at the rate of only once 
in 29 months, compared with once in 25 
months in 1931. Except in unusual cases 
all troubles which occurred during the 
year were remedied within a few hours 
after they were reported. 

Active sales efforts throughout the year 
were continued with satisfactory results. 
All present and potential customers were 
classified into groups, and each group, in- 
cluding the individual not having telephone 
service as well as the large user requir- 
ing branch exchanges, was treated as a 
separate project. These markets were 
analyzed and specially trained forces of 
salesmen were assigned to each project. 

In addition, the sales organization was 
materially helpful to customers in restudy- 
ing their telephone requirements in line 
with changed conditions. Sales activities 
also were participated in enthusiastically 
and effectively by employes in all depart- 
ments. 

The sales efforts during the year result- 
ed in 88,500 stations being connected in 
addition to those on which orders were 
initiated by the subscribers, either through 
a telephone call or a visit to the business 
office. All requests for discontinuance of 
service have been carefully treated, result- 
ing in 57,000 stations being continued in 
service after a request for discontinuance 
by a customer. 

Company’s Employment Situation. 

In discussing the company’s employment 
situation, the report states: 

“As a result of falling off of general 
business the company has been confronted 
frequently during the past three years with 
the problem of a surplus force of workers. 
In order that the greatest number of per- 
sons, consistent with requirements of the 
business, could remain employed, the com- 
pany has followed the plan of spreading 
work and has undertaken reasonable re- 
habilitation and construction projects. 

Late in 1931 the volume of work became 
so reduced that effective January 15, 1932, 
spreading of work was extended to every 
employe, including executives and super- 
visory people, all being required to take 
at least one-half day or more off each 
week, with corresponding income reduc- 
tions. 

In many branches the volume of work 
has fallen off so that many employes are 
engaged only three or four days a week, 
but this spreading of work policy has en- 
abled us to give employment to over 1000 
more people than would have been pos- 
sible on a full-time basis and who other- 

(Please turn to page 32.) 
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College boy 


comes home 


by telephone 





Every pay, a lot of people find hap- 
piness in the personal contact of a 
telephone call. . . . A mother in a 
Southern city writes: 

“I live alone all winter, my son 
being away at college, and the fact 
that in just a few moments I can hear 
his voice makes me forget the anxicty 
and loneliness that otherwise would 
be so great. Truly, the telephone has 
brought me both happiness and 
protection.” 

’ ’ ’ 
Are you taking advantage of all your 
home telephone has to offer? Do you 
realize how quickly it will take you 
on voice-visits to the folks back home 

. to friends in other cities? Such 
personal greetings mean so much— 
and cost so little. 


The day staticn-to-station rate for such 

calls is about 25c for 25 miles, 40c for 

45 miles, 50c for 75 miles, 75¢ for 125 

miles. Many evening and night rates are. 

lower. Where the charge is 50 cents or 
more, federal tax applies. 
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OutT-oF-TOWN telephone calls 
cost little throughout the day. 
(About 25c for 25 miles, 50c for 
75 miles, 75¢ for 125 miles, for 
station-to-station calls. ) 

And in the evening they're 
downright bargains! At 7 o'clock. 
these rates drop about 15%, and 
at 8:30 they’re 40% under day 
rates for station-to-station calls. 

Slip into an easy chair tonight 
and think of some one whose 
voice you want to hear — some 
one who'll have happy, intimate 
news to exchange. ... A husband 
away on business. A child at 
school. The folks back home. 
. .- If you place the call after 
7:00 or 8:30. your budget will 
never know! 
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ADVERTISING 


ential 


ADVERTISING planned to produce toll 
calls from the home hinges upon two basic 
appeals—the specific occasions or reasons 
for making such calls—and their relatively 
low cost. 
Samples of both appeals appear on the 
opposite page. One advertisement features 
a mother who keeps in constant touch 
with her boy at college — by telephone. 
The quotation is from an actual letter. The 
other points out the economy of toll calls 
at any time, and the extra saving during 
the evening and night rate periods. 
Appearing in a number of women’s 
national magazines, this advertising should 
encourage toll traffic throughout the tele- 


phone industry. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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(Concluded from page 29.) 
wise probably would have had no em- 
ployment. 

The general health of our employes has 
remained good and it is gratifying to note 
that the number of accidents continues 
low. 

It is not easy for individuals to main- 
tain morale in the face of great difficulties 
and to meet circumstances calculated to 
arouse fear and anxiety for the future. 
The spirit of our employes in serving the 
public has remained undaunted. 

In spite of the many added personal bur- 
dens and responsibilities imposed upon our 
people in these times, the enthusiasm with 
which our employes have approached 
each problem of the past year, coupled 
with their indefatigable sales efforts, has 
enabled our company to go through the 
year with much better results than would 
otherwise have been possible. For this and 
the continuous evidence of their desire to 
render a service that is pleasing to our 
customers, the officers of the company 
record their grateful appreciation.” 





February Operation Figures of A. 
T. & T. and Other Bell Companies. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gross earnings of $6,408,277 
for February against $8,042,233 in Febru- 
ary last year. Net operating income was 
$336,399, against $1,000,899. For two 
months the gross was $13,059,430, against 
$16,327,899, while net operating income 
for the period was $795,896, against $2,- 
142,744. 

The figures for 1932 are revised to con- 
form with the uniform system of accounts 
which became effective on January 1. The 
report covers operating activities only, ex- 
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cluding non-operating income, such as div- 
idends, interest and other revenues re- 
ceived, and non-operating charges such as 
interest and rents paid. 

In tabular form the figures are: 


1933. 1932. 
February gross..... $ 6,408,277 $ 8,042,233 
Operating income... 336,399 = 1,000,899 
Two months’ gross. 13,059,430 16,327,899 
Operating income... 795,896 2,142,744 


Figures for other Bell companies follow: 


New York Telephone Co. 


1933. 1932. 
February gross..... $14,671,787 $16,809,976 


Operating income... 2,367,805 2,521,859 
Two months’ gross. 30,369,663 34,463,491 
Operating income... 5,221,779 5,673,229 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
February gross..... $ 4,672,265 $ 5,665,739 
Operating income... 915,690 1,074,181 
Two months’ gross. 9,812,431 11,682,078 
Operating income... 2,064,022 2,321,220 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross..... $ 5,459,502 $ 6,332,108 


Operating income... 1,158,824 1,053,204 
Two months’ gross. 11,060,403 12,729,720 
Operating income... 2,271,189 2,057,079 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
February gross..... $ 5,713,258 $ 6,860,973 


Operating income... 682,764 904,392 
Two months’ gross. 11,730,076 13,968,929 
Operating income... 1,486,212 1,842,583 


New England Telephone & Telegraph. 
February gross..... $ 5,164,582 $ 5,978,005 


Operating income... 938,169 1,282,981 
Two months’ gross. 10,602,970 12,066,532 
Operating income. 1,922,947 2,469,891 


Pacific Telephone & es wy Co. 
February gross..... 097,497 $ 4,842,687 


Operating income. . 4703 613 924,216 
Two months’ gross. 8,355,618 9,769,800 
Operating income... 1,563,972 1,697,669 


British Columbia Telephone Co. 
Draws on Surplus for Dividend. 
Operating revenue of $4,749,156 for 1932 

is reported by the British Columbia Tele- 
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phone Co., Vancouver, B. C., Can., a drop 
of $353,348 from 1931. Non-operating 
revenue was $163,356. Total revenue was 
$4,912,512 against $5,268,113 in 1931, 

Maintenance, operating costs, employes’ 
benefit fund and taxes totaled $2,770,148, 
compdred with $2,987,290 in 1931. De- 
preciation was $900,112, against $1,038,183. 

The sum of $1,198,886 was available for 
bond interest of $562,187, but it was neces- 
sary to draw on surplus to the extent of 
$19,573 to pay the dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares, reduced this year from 8 to 
7 per cent per annum. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 


Telephone Stocks. 


April 15, 1933. 
. High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone & 
ON OR. on n6 cs cksesee 
Associated Telephone Util- 
ities Co. 


92% 89% 89% 


Cheats & Suburban Bell 
co ee 60 60 60 
Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. pfd % 112% 112% 
Community Telephone Co.. 3% 2% 
International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. 
New England Telephone & 


ONPEO C6. occ cs cccces 73% 73 73 
New Le Telephone Co., 

. § ea 13% 112% 113% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

co Ee ee 71 70 70 


Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
Sragm CO., MEE... .cccccccs 103. «©1038 )~=—:103 
BID AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 


Apr. 15. Apr. 14 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele— 
DE MMA ccintsceuteiase Be seeds 79 
Mountain States Telephone 
 TOMSTEOR CO... 2cc650% 87 82 


Northwestern Bell Tele—- 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)...103 106 103% 
PSL Telephone Co., 


Pr es ee ee 7 72 67 
machaeter Telephone Corp., 
eer ene 97% 101% 97% 
Southern New England 
Telephone Co., 8......... 85 90 86 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
SE £660d0is.sae0"ssdeewus 98% 102 9814 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Teiephone Hearings 


Report and Other Forms Consid- 
ered at Meeting of Accountants. 
The accounting committee of the United 

States Independent Telephone Association 

met in session in Washington, D. C., last 

week with the officials of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission and representatives 

of the Bell companies. 

Changes in the annual report forms and 
the proposed forms to be used in connec- 
tion with filings to be made in compliance 
with the Interstate commission’s deprecia- 
tion order, were considered. 


Hearing Before I. C. C. on Objec- 
tions to Accounting Order. 
On April 13, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held a hearing in Washington, 
D. C., to hear the objections of the state 


commissions to some parts of the account- 
ing order. The United States Independent 
Telephone Association was represented by 
Stuart G. Bowie, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
C. E. Archer, of Tampa, Fla.; A. L. 
Geiger, of Washington, D. C., attorney for 
the association; and F. B. MacKinnon, of 
Chicago, Ill., president of the association. 
After considerable discussion and a for- 
mal presentation of the objections of the 
commissions by Chairman Milo R. Maltbie 
of the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, it was decided to adjourn the session 
to June 14 when the Interstate commission 
will have before it the specific changes that 
the state commissions desire to have made 
in the text of the accounting classifications. 
The commissions are to submit to the 
Interstate commission and the telephone 


companies, by June 1, these texts as they 
would like to have them appear, to replace 
the texts now in the classifications. 

About 15 state commissions were repre- 
sented at the hearing by members of the 
commission, accountants, or attorneys. Dr. 
Maltbie spoke particularly in behalf of the 
commissions of California, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 


Ask Extension of Dates on Parts 
of Depreciation Order. 

On April 11, the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, through F. 
B. MacKinnon, president, and C. B. Ran- 
dall, St. Paul, Minn., and Alfred L. 
Geiger, Washington, D. C., counsel, filed 
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a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requesting an extension of the 
effective dates on parts of the commis- 
sion’s depreciation order. 

In presenting its petition, the United 
States association requested that the de- 
preciation order, as amended March 14 
and December 5, 1932, be further amended: 

“(a) The effective date of the order 
for the use of composite percentage rates 
prescribed by the commission shall be 
changed from January 1, 1934, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1935; 

(b) The latest date for filing estimates 
of composite rates, service life studies, 
etc., with state commissions or with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall be 
changed from August 1, 1933, to August 
1, 1934; and 

(c) The date for making an estimate of 
the amount of accrued depreciation and 
the breakdown of the reserve by primary 
accounts be postponed to January 1, 1935, 
provided that: 

(1) Any company desiring to do so 
shall be privileged to make, on or before 
August 1, 1933, the filings of estimated 
percentages with supporting data with 
state commissions or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and 

(2) Those companies electing to file 
complete data by August 1, 1933, shall be 
required as of January 1, 1934, to use the 
composite percentage rates prescribed by 
the commission. 

(3) The effective dates of the deprecia- 
tion order for Class B companies (com- 
panies having average annual operating 
revenues exceeding $50,000 but not more 
than $100,000) shall continue to be one 
year later than for Class A companies, as 
specified in the amendment to the order 
adopted December 5, 1932.” 

On February 8, 1932, the association in 
submitting a request for postponement of 
the filing dates from September 1, 1932, to 
September 1, 1933, said: 

“Owing to the widespread financial dis- 
turbance, many of those companies are 
having difficulty in meeting expenses. Large 
numbers of cancellations of rental serv- 
ice and a considerable diminution in toll 
business have made it difficult for some 
companies to earn even their fixed charges. 
All telephone companies are operating with 
as small a force of employes as is con- 
sistent with continued efficient service. 

The work involved for the most of these 
companies in connection with the filings 
will require the employment of outside ac- 
countants and engineers; which would be 
a burden that the companies request shall 
not be placed upon them at this time.” 

The petition filed with the Interstate 
commission on April 11, 1933, alleged that 
the same situation still exists; “that the 
loss in subscribers’ stations and toll reve- 
nue continued throughout 1932 and has 
continued unabated during the first quarter 
of 1933. The companies, therefore, find 
themselves even less able to comply during 
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1933 with the requirements of the depre- 
ciation order than in 1932.” 

It was stated that some of the larger 
companies are ready to make the filings 
August 1, 1933, and that such companies 
should be allowed to complete their work 
this year in order to have percentage rates 
prescribed for them by January 1, 1934. 

“For this limited number of companies,” 
states the petition, “the state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can probably function and prescribe the 
rates after proper hearings. With their 
funds greatly curtailed on account of econ- 
omy programs, the majority of the state 
commissions will not be in a position to 
consider and pass upon the rates of all of 
the companies if filed this year.” 

It was suggested “that all companies not 
filing their estimates and the supporting 
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data by August 1, 1933, shall be required 
to file by January 1, 1934, with the Inter- 
state commission a statement of the com- 
posite depreciation rates by primary 
accounts which they propose to use during 
that year, together with a statement show- 
ing the service lives and salvage values 
upon which such rates are based. 

“Under this requirement, any company 
not now complying with the accounting 
classifications will be obliged to do so and 
adjust its depreciation practice accordingly. 
In making this suggestion it is the inten- 
tion that a company which files its esti- 
mates on January 1, 1934, shall use the 
best information readily available with 
respect to service lives and salvage values 
but shall not be required to make or sub- 
mit exhaustive or expensive studies in 
support of the same.” 


Telephone Growth Estimated 


Testimony, in Rate Case of New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Covers Provisional Estimates of Telephone Growth 
Required by Bell System Methods—Plant Requirements 


Volumes could be written about fore- 
casting telephone service growth and the 
details of the Bell System’s methods of 
estimating requirements in plant. Operat- 
ing companies in the Independent field 
naturally do not have to follow the ex- 
tremely complete estimating routine prac- 
ticed by subsidiaries of the A. T. & T. 
Co. in their relations with the parent 
body, but even a superficial examination 
of this routine suggests points which may 
well be taken into consideration in look- 
ing ahead from the Independent angle. 


One of the exhibits in the current rate 
case of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in Massachusetts covers 
the preparation of provisional estimates of 
telephone growth, and some of the major 
points featured are 
Estimates of future needs and of budget 
requirements deserve study in times like 
these as well as in periods of system ex- 
pansion. 


A satisfactory provisional estimate of 
telephone growth should present a care- 
fully-prepared forecast of expected traffic 
development and the results of operating 
under specific construction, operating and 
sales programs. It provides a means 
whereby the proper activities of a com- 
pany may be considered and correlated in 
the light of probable overall results, so 
that constructive steps can be taken suffi- 
ciently in advance to insure adequate serv- 
ice and efficient operation. 


Involving as it does the views of various 
departments, the preparation of a provi- 
sional estimate not only furnishes a basis 
for determining material and financial re- 
quirements, but also aids in developing a 
comprehensive and continuous management 
program. Such an estimate should be pre- 
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pared on the basis of rates in effect at the 
time submitted or which have already been 
approved to become effective at a definite 
future date. 


All important purchases and sales of 
plant included in the estimate should be 
described in a letter (or memorandum) 
accompanying the estimate, stating the as- 
sumptions made as to date effective, pur- 
chase and sales prices, number of stations, 
revenues and expenses involved. Informa- 
tion regarding general business conditions 
is also desirable, with comment on how 
much the proposed sales activity is ex- 
pected to affect total station connects and 
disconnects, the net station and circuit 
gains and effect of such activities in the 
preceding year. Changes in wage rates 
and material costs have a bearing on pro- 
grams for development. 


In connection with the program of plant 
additions and improvements, lists should 
be included covering a three- or four-year 
period, and embracing major projects in- 
volving land, buildings, central office equip- 
ment and cable, conduit and open toll wire 
projects, and the gross construction in- 
volved. 


Typical Items in Provisional Estimates. 

The compilation of complete figures for 
any calendar year, if done before the year 
expires, requires the use of estimates for 
the latter months, and these should be 
carried through to the latest practicable 
date in the interest of maximum accuracy. 
These include much important statistical 
information, such as the total inward and 
outward movement of stations, net station 
gains or losses, average daily calling rate 
per local station, toll usage, gross con- 
struction, plant removed or abandoned, and 
net additions. 
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It is essential also to know the average 
slant in service (weighted if necessary to 
slow for unusual or unbalanced condi- 
ions), revenue and expense data, net tele- 
shone earnings in relation to average plant 
in service, net profits applicable to com- 
mon stock dividends, and analyses of sta- 
tion gains. 

Index data broken down into unit figures 
throw valuable light on trends in traffic 
and equipment uses and costs, and facili- 
tate judging the necessity for further con- 
struction or plant changes. 

Station analyses include data on resi- 
dential and business service, P. B. X. 
growth and changes, extension service 
gains for business and residences, ratio of 
inward station movement to total stations, 
number of teletype machines in use and 
average stations operated from dial ex- 
changes. In connection with the last, the 
Bell provisional estimate procedure pro- 
vides that for 1932-1934 the subsidiary 
shall determine the average number of 
stations operated from dial exchanges by 
adding one-half the net dial system gain 
to the total dial system sets in service as 
of the first of the year. This figure is, 
of course, properly weighted in unusual 
circumstances like a large cutover to dial 
service. 

The estimate includes the approximate 
amount of financing which will be neces- 
sary to carry out the year’s construction 
program, with increases and decreases of 
the various balance sheet accounts. The 
main objective is not a detailed accurate 
estimdte but a reasonable approximation 
of the effect of the various transactions on 
the cash requirements. 

Switchboards and related equipment are 
given in considerable detail, including re- 
peaters, carrier current equipment, loading 
coils, etc. 

The provisional estimate in the Bell 
System includes references to numerous 
forms, pages and line numbers in standard 
forms used by the subsidiaries, but which 
cannot readily be reprinted here. For gen- 
eral use, however, the following resumé 
of items covered on the sheet listing the 
summarized quantities of material required 
in the 1932, 1933 and 1934 period is in- 
cluded, omitting the total lines to save 
space : 


Quantity Requirements Summarized. 
Switchboards : 1932 1933 1934 
Large multiple sections...  / 

Small multiple company 
a ES 
Toll test and telegraph 
co EE ee = 
Small multiple PBX sec- 
tions, excluding dial 
Pe Gisheskaneniune 
Non-multiple sections... 
Panel, number of lines, 
cee, et ree 
Panel, number of frames, 
WUE sedaedddabecneenés 
Step-by-step, number of 
lines, total 
B.X.’s 


TELEPHONY 


Station Apparatus: 


Hand telephone sets...... 


Lead-covered cable, in mil- 


lion-conductor feet ...... XxX XX 
Paired conductors, except 

No. 16 and. over......... F 

Non-quadded cable exclud- 

ing Nos. 19, 22 and 24 

paired in quadded cables .. xX xx 
Nos. 19, 22 and 24 paired 

in quadded cable ...... az 2s 
Buried cable, paired— 

SO INE nin sc ccces a 

Quadded, including No. 16 
and above paired conduc- 
5, MLCT EC ee “ie 
Quadded cable including 

No. 16 and above, paired .. 
Buried cable, quadded, 

sheath-miles ......200: ; 

Cable Terminals and Line 

Material : 

Cable terminals.......... s< et Se 
Bare copper wire and ties, 

ad cistedaehunee Sess XX 
Strand, million feet...... xx 
Conduit, clay (duct-feet) 

fo Seer xx 
Conduit, clay (duct-feet) 

ER, cate edanbesaas xx 
Conduit, wood (duct-feet) xx 
Crossarms, fir, including 

guard arms, pieces..... ; xx 
Crossarms, pine, including 

guard arms, pieces..... xx 

Loading Coils: 

Side and phantom loading 

OO ca sasicoecaee see - 
Non-phantom loading coils .. 

Carrier current loading 

ME castuuteteeeeaawss 

Repeaters and Carrier 

Current: 

Telephone repeaters by 

TIDE ccvccwecssecseces . 
Telegraph repeaters by 

SEE oc cctewsnewesvars 
Carrier telephone termi- 

— 

Carrier telegraph termi- 

nals (voice frequency) . 

Pole Requirements : 

Western cedar .......... xx 
Eastern and northern 

SE dicen s seoewsdces a a 
a errr xx 
Creosoted pine .......... xx 
Lodge pole, pine......... xx 

To be purchased locally.... xx 





xx—Estimate not required for that year. 


Records of Wisconsin Company 
Available for Examination. 

On April 17, when hearings were re- 
sumed in Milwaukee in the state-wide in- 
vestigation of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., a dispute arose between Edwin S. 
Mack, attorney for the company, and John 
H. Bickley, investigator for the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, as to the ex- 
amination of the company’s records. Mr. 
Mack protested against the “ransacking” 
of the company’s files. 

On April 18, the Wisconsin Company 
finally consented to the commission’s de- 
mands and threw open its files for examina- 
tion. Work of investigating the company’s 
files was scheduled to begin on that day. 

“The position of the company is and has 
been that the commission has no _ legal 
authority to have a general inspection com- 
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mittee examine files,”’” Mr. Mack said. “The 
company, however, has been impressed with 
the statement of the commission that it 
plans to have accountants complete their 
work this month. The company is anxious 
to have the audit completed.” 

Commissioner Lilienthal, in replying to 
Mr. Mack’s statement, said: “The statutes 
and constitution require that there shall be 
no secret files of public utilities.” 


Group Formed for Associated 
Telephone Utilities’ Debentures. 
A committee, composed of Malcolm C. 

Rorty, John Sherman and Dr. N. I. Stone, 

has been organized to represent the holders 

of 15-year debentures of the Associated 

Telephone Utilities Co., New York City, 

series A, B and C, due in 1941, 1942 and 

1944, respectively. 

The debentures outstanding amount to 
approximately $25,000,000, representing, ac- 
cording to the committee, about 85 per cent 
of the company’s total liabilities. 

The announced purpose of the committee 
is to “give the debenture holders an inde- 
pendent voice in the framing of any plan 
of reorganization” and otherwise to protect 
their interests, according to Allan B. 
Salinger, secretary of the committee. 

The Associated company consented to a 
receivership application in the Delaware 
Chancery Court on April 1. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIs. 

March 21: Special permission granted 
the Automatic Home Telephone Co., the 
Wabash Telephone Co., the Illinois Valley 
Telephone Co. and the Illinois Telephone 
Co., to waive on less than statutory notice, 
effective April 1, 1933, a penalty of 25 cents 
per month imposed on all subscribers whose 
bills are not paid by the 20th of the month. 

March 21: Special permission granted 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., to 
publish on less than statutory notice, effec- 
tive March 15, 1933, rate schedule I. C. C. 
2, 2nd revised sheet No. 1, providing for 
free service from Allendale to Oriole and 
Mt. Carmel; and I. C. C. No. 1, revised 
sheet No. 1, providing for free toll service 
from Mt. Carmel to Bellmont, Gards Point, 
Lancaster, Oriole and Allendale. 

March 21: The Dixon Home Telephone 
Co. filed I. C. C. No. 2, original sheet No. 
6, Dixon, providing for monthly or quarter- 
ly payment of telephone bills, at the option 
of the subscribers, and waiving the date of 
discount period not to exceed one time in 
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TELEPHONY 
six months, effective April 7, 1933. No 
action was taken by the commission. 

March 22: Permission granted the IIli- 
nois Central Telephone Co. to waive service 
connection and move charges for the period 
from April 1, 1933, to June 30, 1933, on all 
classes of telephone service. 

April 20: Hearing in Springfield before 
Commissioner Byrne on complaint of the 
Farmers Fountain Telephone Co. against 
the Harrisonville Telephone Co. as to the 
delivery of public toll service to the Maeys- 
town Telephone Co., not incorporated, over 
a rural subscribers’ line owned by the Har- 
risonville company extending from the Wa- 
terloo exchange. 

INDIANA. 

April 7: Petition filed by City Attorney 
Walter L. Clements, of South Bend, 
against the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., charging present rates are “exorbi- 
tant, unreasonable and excessive,” and ask- 
ing a reduction in rates for local and long 
distance service. 

April 11: Petition filed by residents of 
Lowell, Lake county, that Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. be ordered to reduce its rates 
in Lowell. 

MiIssourl. 

April 12: Application filed by the Ozark 
Central Telephone Co. for authority to 
construct, operate and maintain a telephone 
exchange at Climax Springs, Camden coun- 
ty, and to file a rate schedule for service 
thereat; also for authority to erect, main- 
tain and operate a metallic toll line be- 
tween Climax Springs and Macks Creek, 
and to file a schedule of rates for service 
on the line. 

April 13: Complaint dismissed of E. 
M. Loeb against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

April 14: Application filed by R. L. 
Simmons to sell and F. W. Brown to pur- 
chase the Emden Telephone Exchange. 

New York. 

April 10: New York Telephone Co. filed 
its standard rates to become effective in the 
central office district of Galway, which in- 
cludes the village of Galway and adjacent 
territory in Saratoga county. 

The Galway Telephone Co. was pur- 
chased by the New York Telephone Co. 
about October 1, 1932, with the approval of 
the commission. It was testified that the 
reasons for the sale were that the Galway 
company was unable to make expenditures 
for several desirable improvements to the 
plant. The New York company stated 
that the improvements would be made be- 
fore it introduced its minimum schedule. 

The New York company has advised the 
commission that the improvements will be 
completed before April 21, 1933, the date 
on which it proposes to make the new rates 
effective. 

Under the new schedule filed by the 
New York Telephone Co. the rate for in- 
dividual residence service will be reduced 
from the $2.75 monthly charge formerly 
made by the Galway company to 
The individual business service will be in- 
creased from $2.75 to $3.50 per month. 

The New York company will also give 
four-party line service for which the 
monthly charge will be $3.00 for business 
subscribers and $2.00 for residence sub- 
scribers. This class of service was not 
furnished by the Galway company which 
furnished multi-party service at $2.00 a 
month for both residence and business sub- 
scribers. 

Rural line business service is to be $2.50 
a month and rural line residence service will 
be $2.00 a month. Both of these services 
were furnished by the Galway company for 
$2.00 a month. The net effect of the new 
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rates is to reduce the revenue over that of 
the Galway company by $48 per year. 
OHIo. 


April 1: St. Marys Telephone Co. ap. 
plied for permission to issue and sell at not 
less than face value, $80,200 in two-year, 
7 per cent notes. 

Proceeds are to be used in Capitalizing 
uncapitalized net additions totaling $40.2) 
during the five-year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, and in meeting obligations 
amounting to $40,000, arising from the re- 
tirement and cancellation of 6 per cent 
mortgage bonds September 1, 1928. 

The St. Marys Telephone Co., during 
the last few years, has made a number of 
improvements, including the erection of a 
new building to house the exchange and the 
installation of a new telephone system. 

April 1: The New Bremen Telephone 
Co. and the Marion Telephone Co. serving 
Marie Stein, both with headquarters at St. 
Marys, filed for authority to sell notes, the 
former in the amount of $2,600 and the 
latter $18,000. The proceeds are to be 
used in capitalizing uncapitalized net addi- 
ditions. 

May 3: Three subsidiary companies of 
the Middle West Telephone Co., cited on 
April 12 by the commission on its own mo- 
tion, to appear before it. They are charged 
with paying unearned dividends out of 
capital funds. The companies are: the 
Mount Vernon Telephone Co., the Warren 
Telephone Co. and the Ohio Central Tele- 
phone Corp. of Wooster. 


OKLAHOMA. 

April 6: In regard to the complaint of 
the residents of Skiatook against the Stand- 
ard Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Com- 
mission issued an order reducing rates to 
the following basis: 

One-party business, $2.50 per month; one- 
party residence, $1.75; multi-rural, $1.25; 
business extension, $1.00; residence exten- 
sion, 50 cents. This order was the com- 


mission’s answer to the telephone company’s | 
notice of appeal from an order in the same | 


cause commanding the telephone company 
to put into operation a common battery sys- 
tem at Skiatook. 

The commission prescribed the rate de- 
crease as a measure of relief to which the 
citizens were held entitled, since they could 
not be protected in the matter of improved 
facilities pending decision of the supreme 
court in the case appealed. 

The rates prescribed are based upon con- 
ditions prevailing January 1, 1932, the com- 
mission holding that figures based on con- 
ditions as of that date adequately reflect 
economic conditions and represent a fait 
average upon which to base a rate for the 
future, earnings as of that date being 
neither the lowest nor the highest in the 
history of the company. 

April 19: Hearing on complaint of J. H. 
Asher, et al., of Pondcreek, against the 
Western Telephone Corp. 


WASHINGTON. : 

April 8: Formal complaints announcing 
the institution of complete revaluations for 
lower rate bases against the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Seattle and the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Spo 
kane. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 15: Investigation of rates of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. at Musc 
ordered on complaint of William Victora 
and 37 other subscribers who complained 
that rates were excessive. : 

April 17: Hearing in Milwaukee ™ 
state-wide investigation of rates, regula- 
tions and practices of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., postponed to this date trom 
April 10. 





my 


